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OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, BIRMIN GHAM, 
§ EPTEMBER 17th to 24th 
President—The ‘an Hon. G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, M.P. 
Presidents of Departments. 

1. JURISPRUDENCE—John Westlake, Esq., Q.C. LL.D. 

9. EDUCATION—Oscar Browning, Esq., M.A. 

3. HEALTH—Norman Chevers, Esq., C.I E. M.D. F.R.C.8.Eng. 

4. ECONOMY and TRADE—Viscount Lymington, M P. 

5, ART—The Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, M.P. 


Information as to the reading of Papers, which should be sent to the 

n London, before September Ist, and other particulars may 
be had at the Offices, 1, Adam-street, Adel ia W.C.,and at the Council 
House, Birmingham. J. L. CL IFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 
2 1, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


WRCESIER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
SEPTEMBER 7th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 





SUNDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 7th, GRAND OPENING 
SERVICE. 


TUESDAY MORNING, ‘ The Redemption.’ 

TUESDAY EVENLNG, Cantata, ‘Hero and Leander,’ and Miscellaneous 
Selection. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, Cherubini’s ‘Mass in D minor,’ ‘ The 
Christian's Prayer,’ and other Works. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, ‘ The Elijah.’ 

THURSDAY MORNING, Dvordk’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ conducted by the 
Composer; ‘St. Paul’ (Part L.). 

THURSDAY EVENING, Selections from ‘ Orpheus,’ and Miscellaneous 
Selection. 

FRIDAY MORNING, ‘The Messiah.’ 

FRIDAY EVENING. Grand Closing Service. 

Principal Vocalists: Madame ALBANI, Mrs. HUTCHINSON, and 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Madame ENRIQUEZ, and Madame PATEY; 
Mr. LLOYD and Mr. BOULCOTT NEWTH, Mr. BRERETON and 
Mr. SANTLEY. 

Programmes, containing full particulars, may be obtained and Seats 
secured on application, either personally or by ietter, to Messrs. 
Duiouton & Co., or Mr. E. J. Spanx, High-street, Worcester. 


SUB- -EDITOR of LONDON WEEKLY can give 
ASSISTANCE on, or take entire charge of, enetner PAPER. 
Moderate terms.—Address M. A. P., 96, Elm-grove, Brigh 


RANCE.—The ATHEN ZU M.—Subscriptions 
received for egy Months, 18s.; Six Months, 9s.—pay- 
able in advance to J. G. Formenincuax, Bookseller—Paris, 8, Rue des 





Oo MAGAZINES and CONSERVATIVE JOUR- 


NALS —OFFERED for Serial Publication a NOVEL of Political 
and .—— Interest, by a Writer of whose former Works the leading 
Weeklies spoke highly.—Address P. G., 6, Catherine-street, Strand. 


O SCHOOLS and FAMILIES.—A PROFESSOR 
of Languages and ne: of many years’ experience both asa 
Professor in Colleges and Private Tutor in families of position, is wy od 





. 59, Rue d’Antibes. 


>LACKEEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL.— 
President—The Fag 4 Rev. The LORD BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 
Head Master—The WILTON SOUTH, M A., Trinity College, 
Aan SF AN Chancellor's Medallist. 
School Fees, 25 Guineas per Annum. Boarders at 80/. and Da: Beste 
at 401. per Annum, Smeg oy of School Fees, are received by F. R. 
Burrows, 29, t Park, Blackheath ath — Apply to the ts Rot lg Pro- 
prietary School, Blackheath: '—-NEXT TERM begins on SEPT. 19th. 








to additional ENGAGEMENTS. ighest 
material.—Prorsssor, 345, Fulham-road, 8.W. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 

ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of a, 
Literary ‘Property caret —— ~— CB ga == Authors. 

Highest ret :. uf yeolly RF Ee 4 








C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Property, beg to announce that they 
have several Newspaper Properties for Disposal. 





C MITCHELL & CO. have NEWSPAPERS to 
e DISPOSE OF published in London (Metropolitan and Local), the 
Provinces, Wales, Scotiand Applicants should indicate Capital they 
desire to invest, Politics, and District. 





MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 


e of the COPYRIGHTS of THREE TRADE PAPERS yielding an 
excellent income. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


Purchase of Newspaper Properties, underta! 





Jy ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY DISTINCTIONS.—Honours have been taken by the 
pupils in the London and Cambridge University Examinations, and in 
those for the Brevet de Capacité (Paris). 





Hall, C 
the London University, or Diplomées of the Acedemie de Paris and Con- 
servatoire de mode 
School : Three to Five Guineas perTerm. Boarding Fees: Eleven 
Guineas per +r term. Reduction for Sisters and Clergymen’s Daughters. 
No charge for Books and Stationery. 
For particulars apply to the Lapy Parnctrat, Ladies’ College, Jersey. 


ASTBOURNE.—Superior Modern EDUCATION 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, ELLESMERE, SPENCER- 
ROAD.—High intellectual culture and conscientious training; strict 
but kindly supervision; very liberal, kind home; watchful care of 
Garten health and d ition. The house is detached, spacious, — 
en, Tennis Ground. and within five minutes of the sea. Residen’ 
‘oreign Governesses, efficient bape, ho nome A few —— —- 
aa received, whe are ten System, and have 
every tender ‘maternal care. Young ‘Ladies admitted whe wish to give 
exclusive attention to — accomplishments, and receive Lessons 
Finishing Masters. Riding and ‘Swimming Lessons. Vacancy for a 
Governess Student on reduced te’ Interview can be arranged 1 
ndon. 











Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of imen &c. Card’ of 
Terms or application. 


12 and 13, Red Lion court, Fleet-street, E.C. 





NATIONAL A ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 
UTH KENSINGTON. 
Vv vee J. POYNTER, Esq., R.A. 
Director—T. ARMSTRONG, Esq. 
Principal—JOHN C. L. SPARKES, Esq. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, the 
Ist ef October. Public Art Classes, in connexion with the Training 
Schoel, open to the Public on payment of fees, are established for 
Students of both sexes. The Studies comprise Drawing, Painting, and 
Mocelling, as applied to Ornament, the Figure, Landscape, and Still 
life. Candidates for admission, who are not already registered as 
Students of the School, must pass a y i in Free- 

wing of the Second Grade. ‘ial Admissi E 





OR SALE, First-Class INDEPENDENT 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER circulating in the North of England. 
nll ———— and Family Connexion.—Apply Apna, care of 
dams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, ) E.C. 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE.—LADIES’ DIVISION.— 
TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION, 1884-85. University Education of the 





Highest Class. Faculties of Fine Arts, Science, History, guages 
ss ree Boag The NEXT SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER 
st. Prosp 0! d 





F. K. J. SHENTON, 


e 








will be held at the School at frequent artis during the Session. The 
First Examination for the forthcoming Session will be held on TUES- 
DAY, the 30th September, at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 p.m. Se ge for 
information as to feesand for admission should be made in writing to 
the Secretary, Science and Art Department; or, on and after the Ist 

ber, personally to the Reoisrrar at the School, Exhibition-road, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Ed ‘i 


CAMBRIDGE EXAMIN ATIONS.—In preparation 

for the a, Local maseteetions. and in connexion with the 
Cambridge Correspondence Classes, INSTRUCTION by CORRESPOND- 
ENCE is given by certain qualified Ladies. ‘Classes Open from October 
14th till the end of May.—Apply further to Miss A. Snore, Orchard 
Poyle, Taplow, Maidenhead. 








MAYALL'S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, 164, NEW BOND-STREET 
(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN, regardless of the Weather. 
Appointments entered daily. Special appointments after 6 p.m. 


[HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 


M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


ME. WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN will (D.V.) be 
in LONDON in NOVEMBER, and ready to make ENGAGE- 
MENTS for EVENING LECTURES on the New Principles of NATURAL 


PHILUSOPH Y.—Address 
Santen, W.0. care of Mr. Davip Bocuse, 3, St. Martin's-place, 


MINENT MEN.—Mr. R. 8. SMYTHE, the most 
travelled Manager in the world, who organized the Australian 
Tours of Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. K. A. Proctor, Mr. ene 
Forbes, and other Celebrities, all = whom cleared se 











THE MISSES A, and R. LEECH’S PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS from Five to Twelve = of age 
(Boarders and Daily Pupils) will REOPEN on MONDAY, September 
29th, at 65, Kensington Gardens-square, Bayswater, W. 


OLKESTONE. — Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, 








M.A. Oxon., assisted by a Cambridge MA. and Cempetent 
Teachers, PREPARES ah aden | for the UN py wy in Woolwich, 
» and a P A few Vacan —.. a 








OUTHAMPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


aS om Boarders are received by the Head Master, JAMES FEWINGS, 
Se. 


Preparation for all Examinations. 


NEXT TERM Commences SEPTEMBER 25th. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
4 The COLLEGE MEETS again on THURSDAY, Sept. 18th. 
Apply to the Parncipat. 











veral 
unds in the Colonies, is NOW in LONDON.—Address West Central 
otel, Southampton-row, W.C. 


A® ARTIST, Exhibitor at the Royal Academy 


; and the Salon, “would give LESSONS in DRAWING or ETCHING 
in Schools or Private Families. Highest reference 








T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
filling up about TWENTY VACANCIES on the Foundation will be 

held on the 10th of SEPTEMBER. 
For 1 ao apply to the Bursanz, St. Paul's School, West Ken- 





from R.A.s and others.—Address, in first instance, G. V., care of L. 
Merigot, Esq., 56, Conduit-street, W 


AX experienced LIBRARY ASSISTANT, aged 
; Twenty-two, seeks an ENGAGEMENT. Speaks French; good 
Srlerences. Has a'so knowledge of the Publishing Trade.—K., ‘care of 
- Ballard, 10, Duke-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


THE PRESS ABROAD,—Competent Man seeks 
BDITOR. INTMENT ABROAD as REPORTER er ASSISTANT SUB- 


' Well recommended ; age 26; single.—Address Forricn, care 
of Messrs. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, EC. 











\ JANTED, a spirited LONDON LETTER for an 

advanced LIBERAL EVENING PAPER —Social, Political, and 

Me General — Address, stating terms and conditions, to W. F. , at Cc. H. 
7&Co.’ 8 General Advertising Offices, 78, Gracechurch-street. 





sington, S 
TATIONERS’ COMPANY’S SCHOOL, 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN ua WEDNBSD: AY, September 10.—For 
Prospectus apply to the Heap Master. 


S?: LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 


Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge. 
This School provides a thorough Education at a moderate cost. House 
Girls received from the age of Nine. NEXT TERM begins Uctober 2nd. 


IEBRICH - ON - THE - RHINE. — BOARDING 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—The Principal, Fraulein A. van 
BAALEN, will be in England from August 27th till the End of September, 
and be “pleased to answer = Og Her address will be, till 











ANTED, in an Old-established First-Class 


MAN. Printing Business, about fifty miles from London, a PRACTICAL 
the tween thirty and forty years of age, to undertake a share in 
should abagement under the supervision of one of the Principals. He 
con d be thoroughly acquainted with Greek and Hebrew Cases. Re- 
Fredenny respectability, ae. required —Address MipLanp, care of 

erick Ulimer, Cross-stree t, Farringdon-road, E.C. 








2nd, Stow-on-the- ; m Sep . 
Claremont, Alleyn Park, Dulwich, London. 


OURNEMO U TH.—STRAURAER PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL.—Head Master: W. B. LOWE, M.A. F.C.8, 
(late —— of St John's Coll., Camb.) 
High-class Modern, Scientific, and Classical Education. Inclusive fees. 
The =~ is situated in the most healthy part of Bournemouth. 








with terms and highest references, on application to the 
Lavy eeesaves. 


AUTUMN TERM will commence (D.V.) on THURSDAY, Sept. 11. 


UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 
ELY-PLACE, DUBLIN. 
Established 1852.—Over 1,000 Pupils successful. 

Sandhurst, July, 1884: Walpole, 8,348 marks, First Place; McGusty, 
6.355; King, 6,19 Hamilton-Jones, 6.153 ; MacDonnell, 6.057; Crosbie, 
6.021; Wilson, 5.519; Ford-Hutchinson, 5,772. Woolwich, July, 1884: 
Digby. 6,107, - stam Military Officers, April, 1884: F. "D. J. Annes- 
ley, 2,091 mark: 

Walpole’s is <i far the highest score ever made for Sandhurst. This is 
the third time within three years that First Place for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst has fallen to Dr. CHETWODE CRAWLEY’S Pupils. 

In previous santemtont eal poe 17 passed for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. ; 
pS. for Class I., yal Irish Constabulary Cadetships ; besides 

ar Eaton -lematuntete. 
Cuerwopr Crawtey, LL.D. F.R.G.S8. F.G.8., &., Queen's 
mt. ‘Academy, Dublin, 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 


This University confers Degrees in Arts, Science, Law, and Medicine 
on those who have pursued a courses of study ina College of the 
Universi have the minations. 

An outline of the ‘ouneral Statutes with th bj 
the varieus Examinations, and the Ne Medicat Statutes and Regulations 4 
full, may be obtained from the Registrar. 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


(WEN S COLLEGE (VICTORIA UNIVERSITY), 
MANCHESTER. 




















SESSION 1884-5. 
I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW. 
II. DEPARTMENT of seagate and ENGINEERING. 
for A partments must not be under 14 
rs of age, and those under ‘ew will be required to pass an Entrance 
pees in English, A , and E y Latin, to be held 


“rt. it DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE and SURGERY and of DENTAL 


SURG 

Students are required, before omer, to have passed either the 
Entrance Examination in Arts, or i 
Victoria University, or some other a the Preliminary Examinations pre- 
scribed by the General Medical Counc: 

IV. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN “, Brunswick-street). 

The SESSION by age 1., Il., and IV. will commence on the 
7th, and in 111. on OBEK Ist. 

V. EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION will commence on OCTOBER 13th. New Gentente will 
be admitted on the 8th, 9th, and 10th October, between 6.30 and 9 r. 

ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS and SCHOLARSHIPS are offered te be 











com: for by Male Students in Classics, Greek Testament, Mathe- 
matics, English, and His’ ; and also a DAUNTESEY MEDICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP, value 100! UR SCHOLARSHIPSof the value of 201. 


per annum, tenable for three yee. 5 in the ee a for Women, have 
also been founded, of _ two a general competition, and 
two may be competed f lor only by ‘Pupils in in tee Sanchester High School 
for Girls. 


Prospectuses of the several Departments ne Be ae obtained at Mr 
Cornisn's, Piccadilly, Manchester, and they will ed from the 
College en application. 3. HOLME NICHOLSON, ‘Registrar. 


ks" COLLEGE, LONDON,—The following 
PROSPECTUSES are now ready — 
. The THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, including both Morning, 


oe. , and Prepa’ Classes 
2. ‘The GENE HAL LITERATURE DEPARTMENT, ztoctating Ox Classes 
a. ? tion for the Universities and ali the Public Exami' 
The EN GINEERING and APPLIED SCIENC! CES DEPARTMENTS. 
; The AREDICAL and PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC DEPART- 


TS. 
5. The EVENING CLA’ 
6. The a. SERVICE DEPARTMENT, including Post - Office 
a Clerkshi 
¢ SCHOOL, including Upper Classical, Upper Modern, Middle 
al be. Divisions. 


is ved, 
eohPRU: Foner beng by ame, stating which Prospectus is wan 
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Fiesta COL .L B&B GE, 


It is intended to appoint PROFESSORS of METALLURGY and of 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING in the Technical School in connexion 
with Firth College, Sheffield. The remuneration will depend on the 

of the but will in no case be less than 300!. per 
Annum, together witha portion of the respective Class and Laboratory 
Fees.—For further particulars apply to the Rectsrrar, to whom applica- 
tions, stating experience and qualifications, must be sent, with the 
names of at least three referees, before September 20. 1884 
Firth College, Sheffield. NSOR DRU BY, Registrar. 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded by the County College Association, 
a under the Presidency of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
K.G., in order to enable Students at the earliest practicable age, and at 
ajmoitrate cost, to take the University Degree whether in Arts, Law, or 

‘edicine. 

Stndents are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be taken at 19. 

The College Charges for Lodging and Board (with an extra Term in the 
Long Vacation), including all necessary expenses of Tuition for the 
Degree of B.A., are 84. per Annum.—For further information apply to 
the WARDEN, Cavendiah College, Cambridge. 


QUsEH's COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of MATERIA MEDICA in the Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cork, being now VACANT, Candidates for that Office are requested 
to forward their testimonials to the Unper Secretary, Dublin Castle, on 
or before September 15th next, in order that the same may be submitted 
to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

The Candidate who may be selected on the above Professorship will 
have to enter upon his duties forthwith 


Dublin Castle, August 16th, 1884, 
UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of LOGIC and METAPHYSICS, and the 
PRUFESSORSHIP of JURISPRUDENCE and POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
in the Queen's Spe Cork, being about to become VACANT, which 
nie will then be amalgamated under the title of the PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of MENTAL SCIENCE (which wil! include Logic, Meta- 
gg Jurisprudence, and Political Economy), Candidates for that 

are requested to forward their testimonials to the Unper Srcre- 
TARY, nee Castle, on or before me Senong 4 15th next, in order that the 
same m d to His E e Lord Lieutenant. 


The Candidate who may be selected ra the above Professorship will 
have to enter upon his duties forthwith. 
Dublin Castle, August 16th, 18384. 


(pvsEr's COLLEGE, 


SESSION 1884-5 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 21. and the SUP- 
PLEMENTAL, MATRICULATION, and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
NATIONS will be proceeded with on the dates laid down in the College 
Calendar, 

The LECTURES in ARTS, MEDICINE, and ENGINEERING will 
Fert ga TUESDAY, November 4; and the LAW LECTURES on 

cem| 

The LECTURES on BOTANY and MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
and the Summer Course of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, will commence 
on May 1, 1885. 

The following Scholarships will be open to competition at the com- 
mencement of the Session, under the conditions laid down in the College 
Calendar. Junior Scholars are exempted from Une-Half of the Class 
Fees for the courses prescribed to Students of their faculty and standing 
(Honour Courses excepted) during the term of Scholarship : 

JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. Annual Value, 24. 

Fifteen are awarded for proficiency in Literature, viz.— 

Five open to Students commencing their First Year. 
Five ” ” Second Year. 
Five pe ee Third Year. 

Fifteen are awarded for proficiency in Science, viz. 

Five open to Students commencing their First Year. 
Five - ja ond Year. 
Five Third Year. 

There is no Examination for the ‘Scholarships in Literature and 
Science of the Third Year; they are held by the Scholars of the Second 
Year of the previous Session, under such regulatiens as the Council may 


prescribe. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. Annual Value, 20/. 
baka open to Students commencing their First Year. 
Tw ” ” Second Year. 
One T hird Year. 
FACULTY oF MEDICINE. Annual Value, 25/. 
ao open to Students commencing their ¥ wn Year. 
Tw econd Year, 























BELFAST. 





” ” 
Two » * Third Year. 
Two aa Fourth Year. 


FACULTY ‘OF LAW. Annual Value, 20. 


One open to Students commencing their — Year. 
One ond Year, 
Third Year. 


” ” 


One ” ” 


SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Annual Value, 40. 


aaa poche Matriculated Students, under the conditions laid down 
e 
ENDOWMENT SCHOLARSHIPS. 

LA st aga SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual value of 40/., tenable 
for Three Yea 

2. An EMILY LADY PAKENHAM SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual 
value of about 25/., tenable for Two Years. 

3. A aan SCHOLARSHIP, of the annual value of 501. 
for Two Yea 

4A DUNVILLE STUDENTSHIP, tenable for Two Sones, of the 
value of 451. for the First Year, and 1001. for the Second Yea 

The EXHIBITION connected with the ROYAL ACADBMICAL IN- 
STITUTION will be awarded at the same time. 

The COLLEGE CLASSES embrace the branches of instruction re- 
— for admission to the board oan Military Services, and for the 
ndian and other public C 

For further information see the ‘Belfast Queen’s College Calendar for 
884-5, or apply, personally or by letter, to the Registrar of the College. 

(By order of the President.) 
JOHN PURSER, M.A., Registrar. 


Tes MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 
I io nese Malaee OPEN on WEDNESDAY, a. lst, with an 
troductory Address by Dr. DAVID W. FINLAY 

Tne Medical on which has lately been ie enlarged, pro- 
Vides the most complete means for the education ef students preparing 
for the University of London, the Colleges of Physicians and ng yo 
- the uae lnepeing: bodies ae Entrance Scholarships, of the 

an ., tenable for two —, oo an En’ 

Beience Scholarship, value 50i., will be ater r 2001 " 
and following days. ee information may be obtained from the 


Dean or the Medical Officer at the H coneel 
ANDREW CLARE, Dean, 


, tenable 














S'. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

Hyde Park Corner, W.—The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE 
on W newe ax" peer Ist, with an Introductory Address by Dr. 
CHAMPNEYS, pM. A Prospectus of the School ani further in- 
formation ma ey ERA by personal application between 1 and 3 P.x.; 
or or by letter letter a dressed to the Dean at the Hospital. 


S?- BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 
1884. 


Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls subject to 
the College regulations. The Hospital comprises a service of 750 beds, 
including 75 for Convalescents at Swanley.—For further particulars 
apply personally or by letter to the Wanrpen of the College, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 1301. each, tenable for one 
year, will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 25th and’ three succeeding 
days. One of the value of 130/. will be awarded to the best Candidate at 
this Examination under 20 years of age, if of sufficient merit, For the 
other, the Candidates must be under 25 years of age. 

The subjects of examination are Physics, Chemistry, Rotany, Zoology, 
and Physiology (no Candidate to take more than four subjects). 

The Jeatfreson Exhibition will be competed for at the same time. The 
subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the 
three following languages, Greek, French, and German. This is an open 
Exhibition, of the value of 50i. 

Candidates must not have aa to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Metropolitan Medical Sc 

The — Bye will “be required to enter at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital in the October nea 9 = the Examination, and 
are eligible for the other Hospital Scholars 

For particulars application may be ~~ 4 to the Warpen of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 











CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATION, 

Two Classes are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in each year for 
the convenience of ogee who are preparing for the Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London—from OCTOBER to JAN 
Hig — from MARCH to JUNE. Fee for the Course of Three Months, 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 
A Class is held in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
rrp and includes all the subjects and Practical Work, as 
General Biology—T. W. Shore, M_B., B.Sc. Lond. 
Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., FRS 
Mechanical and Natural wg ra F.W omack, BSe., 
of Natura! Philosophy to the Hospital 
Fee for the whole Course (to Students of the Hospital), 8/. 8s.; to 
others, 10!. 10s. 
FIRST and SECOND M.B. EXAMINATIONS. 
Special Classes in the subjects habia - these Examinations are 
held by the Lecturers. Fee (inclusive), 7 
These Classes are not confined to Students ‘of the Hospital. 


wT. THOMAS’ Ss HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1884-5 will commence on OCTOBER Ist, 
when an eee E anaes will be delivered by Sir J. RISDON 
BENNETT. F.R.S. M 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 1003. and 60/. re- 
spectively, open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for competi- 
tion. The Examination will be held on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of OCTOBER, 
and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or 
wef at the option of Candidates 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the PREL pret’ 
SCIENTIFIC and ok “a KMEDIATE M.B. Examinations of the 1- 
VERSITY | TON YD¢ 

All Hospital , on lO are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent Years; also 
for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the 
neighbourhood receiye Students for residence and supervision, and a 
register of approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary's Office 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the — 
Secretary, Ma. Groncs RENDLE. W- M. RD, 


Demonstrator 





T° PUBLISHE RS, AUCTIONEERS, SECRE- 
TARIES of SOCIE’ TIES, and others.—-GEOKGE. NORMAN & 
SON, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 
Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTING, 
with | punctuality, speed, and economy. 
T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 
PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, the 
Printing Times, Health, Knowiedge, Truth, British Mail, the Furniture 
Gazette, the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to the 
facilities they posse: ss for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of ‘PERIOD ICAL LITERATURE, whether Illuscrated 
or Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals for 
either Printing or Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen- 
Street, London, C. 


Books FOR ALL 


All the Best Books of the Best Authors are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Terms of Subscription, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 





READERS. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Collection, 
and Catalogues of Surplus Copies Withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limirep), New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street ; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


ICTURES. — Important PRIVATE COLLEC- 
TION for immediate SALE, in One Lot or ig Ty including 
Works by Claude Lorrain, G Romano, L. Giordano, Ribera, Zurbaran, 
and —_ other Old and Modern Masters. Good gp teorteg for Galleries 
and Private C —W.S5., Th ich. 


UST PUBLISHED, CATALOGUE No. 108, con- 
sisting of 24 pages of Modern and Valuable Miscellaneous Literature 
from ——— - ‘ust free.—C. T. Jurrznizs & Sons, Booksellers, 














—<—=——[>[= 
CATALOGUE of CURIOUS and MIScgr. 
LANEOUS BOOKS, all from the Library of JAMES © 
Visitations, Witchcraft, Trials, Old Dictionaries, &c.—One ‘ 
A. Reaper, » CeMRgegEeeE, Holborn. Stamp, uf 





aid «The distinguishing character of the autotype reproducti 

they are cheap and absolutely faithful copies of originals, swe 

themselves be of the very highest excellence; and they are th Muay 

especially adapted for all situations in which the moderation py 

cost is an important element, and especially for all in which hy 
for | reasons, to keep before the eyes either 4 

children or of aduits the most perfect representations of natural ort 

ideal beauty.’’—Times, September 4th, 1879. ot 





FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


A UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERy, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 

From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 

From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, & 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 


The TRIUMPH of JULIUS CESAR, from Mommonte Painting a¢ 
Hampton Court, in Fifteen Plates. The Set, 7. 10s; Single Plates, 
12s. each. 

FACSIMILES of TURNER’S ‘ LIBER STUDIORUM.’ 


Copies of Reyrolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works trom 
the Print-Koom, British Museum. 


—_ ‘PIED PIPER of HAMELIN,’ with Nine Illustrations by Mrs, 
J. E. Cook, One Guinea. Published with permission of the poet. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘ 7 al in Relation to Household ar,’ 
with Press Notices, free per pos 


Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


“Tt is for their revelation of the unequalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the Sistine frescoes, raat all lovers of 
the noblest art should be grateful to the Autotype proves: 

Portfolio, April, 1871. 

“If pictorial art is, indeed. an educational influence of a high onder, 
and if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eves of the young, 
the autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the places of 
honour of which they are well worthy, but they should also be used to 
adorn every nursery and schoolroom in England.’ 

Times, » April 1ith, 1873. 





CHOOL PREMISES.—TO LET, the Extensive 
and specially Planned PREMISES, Lindon Grove, Alderley Bdge, 
near Manchester. A Boys’ Boarding School has been conducted there 
many years upinterruptedly. Accommodates Sixty Pupils.—Apply Damp 
WappincrTon, Bolton. 





TO. 13, KING WILLIAM-STREET, Charing 

Cross.—LEASE TO BE SOLD, or would be underleased at a Pre 

mium, or LET to an approved Tenant.—Apply to Messrs. Cranxsox, 
Architects, 36, Great Ormond-street, W.C. 








On August 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 15, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER 


Contents. 

The CURATE of CHURNSIDE. Illustrated by W. S. Stacey. 
The BOHEMIAN FOREST. 
DYNAMITE. 
OUR FIRST GLACIER EXPEDITION. 
The DECEITFUL VICAR. 
The TALK of the TOWN. <* James Payn. Chap. 10. Two Poets. 
Chap. 11. The Love-Lock. Chap. 12. A Delicate Task. Chap. 13 
The Profession of Faith. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


I ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No, 23, SEPTEMBER, 
4 — 


Contents. 
JACK'S COURTSHIP: a Sailor’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By ¥. 
Clark Russell. Chaps. 32-34. 
The CHASE of the WILD RED DEER. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
CHARLES JOHN, EARL CANNING. Lines by the Countess of Cork. 
The ART of FICTION. By Henry James. 
A BLUE GRASS PENELOPE. (Conclusion.) By Bret Harte. 
IN SEPTEMBER. By C. D. Roberts. 
MADAM. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 40-43. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


_—_—— 


Now ready, SEPTEMBER, No. 33, price One Shilling, 
THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE and 
BIBLIOGRAPHEK. Edited by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 
Contents. 
SHAKESPEARE'S GLOVES. (Illustrated.) By S. W. Beck, FREES. 
The DIGNITY of a MAYOR; or, Municipal Insignia of Office. Part Il. 
By R. 8S. Ferguson, F.S.A. ‘ 
The NAME and OFFICE of PORT-REEVE. By J. H. Pring, 
D. 


X 


{Part II. 


SALIC LAW. By C. Mackay, LL.D. 

LUNI. By Signora Campion, 

LINES on OPENING an ANCIENT BARROW. 

REVIEWS of BOOKS— OBITUARY MEMOIRS — MEETINGS of 
LEARNED SOCIETIES—ANTIQUARIAN NEWS and NOTES- 
ANTIQUARIAN CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 

London: David Bogue, 3, St. Martin’s-place, wc. 


UNICIPAL BUILDINGS, _ LEEDS. —See the 
BUILDER of this Week (4d. ; by post, 4jd.; Annual Subscripti 
19s.) for Views and Plans; also for Iilestratlons of Miller or 
Hospital, Greenwich ; Long Melford Church ; and Sketches rou! 
Bury St. Edmunds— Articles on Structural Pro reportien— The Me 
oard of Works and the London Theatres— e under Dwell 
(with Plan)—-Architectural Association's Excursion, ae. 
46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 











Now ready at all Booksellers’, price 1s. sewed, 
R. ALFRED DRYSDALE on MENTONB 


J. 8. Virtue & Co. (Limited), 26, Ivy-lane, London. 
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MESSRS. 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
py THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


MISS TOMMY: THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 


A MEDIEVAL ROMANCE. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 





MACMILLAN & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 








A NEW 


JIL L. 


By E. A. DILLWYN. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


«4 daring but very successful experiment in realistic fiction......1t indicates a reserve of power which makes one augur 
well for her literary future.”—Academy. 


A NEW GIFT-BOOK. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
1884. 


A Handsome Volume consisting of 792 closely printed pages, and containing 428 Wood- 
cut Illustrations of various sizes, bound in extra cloth, coloured edges, price 7s. 6d. 

The Volume contains a Complete Series of Descriptive Sketches by the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman,’ with Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy; a Complete Historical Novel by 
(uartorre M. Yoner, Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe’; and numerous Short Stories and 
Essays on popular subjects by well-known Writers. 


NOVEL. 














New Part (XIX.), SUMER IS ICUMEN IN to TIRARSI, price 3s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS (A.D. 1450-1884). By 


Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. With Illustrations and Woodcuts. Edited by Sir GEORGE GROVE, 
D.C.L., Director of the Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I, to XIV. and Part XIX., 3s. 6d. each, Parts 
XY. and XVI., 7s. Parts XVII. and XVIIL., 7s. 


Vols. I., II., and III., 8vo. 21s. each. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE METHODS of ETHICS. By Henry Sidgwick, M.A. LL.D., Knights- 


cong 34 Professor in Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, &c. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
vo. 14s, 


A Supplement to the SECOND EDITION, containing ali the important Additions and Alterations in the THIRD EDITION. 
(Just ready. 





TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS.—New Volume. 
TREATISE on ORE DEPOSITS. By J. Arthur Phillips, F.R.S. 


A V.P.G.8. F.G.8. M.Inst.C.E., Ancien Elave de I’Ecole des Mines, Paris, Author of ‘A Manual of Metallurgy,’ 
‘The Mining and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 25s. 


DISEASES of FIELD and GARDEN CROPS: chiefly such as are caused 


by Fungi. By WORTHINGTON G. SMITH, F.L.8. M.A.I., Member of the Scientific Committee R.H.8. With 
143 New Illustrations, drawn and engraved from Nature. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


QONIC SECTIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY, An ELEMENTARY 


TREATISE on. With numerous Examples and Hints for their Solution, especially Designed for the Use of 
Beginners, By G. HALE PUCKLE, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ( Nezt week. 











Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE, 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1884, 
1, “SWEET PEAS,” Engraved by E, Schladitz | 4. CRICKET, ANDREW LANG. 


fr ic 
‘om a Picture by G. Leslie, R.A. Frontispiece. INustrations : Cricket, from a Picture by F. Hayman, R.A., 


2. The T 4 engraved by J. D. Cooper—A Family Group, from a Picture 
e TOUR of COVENT GARDEN. AUSTIN by J. Downman, AR A., engraved by E. Ohme—The Royal 

™e Academy Club in Marylebone Fields, from a Picture by F. Hay- 
Illustrations: Lion’s Head Letter-box, from Button’s Coffee man, R A.. engraved by J. D. Cooper—View of Harrow School, 

House, engraved by J. D. Cooper—View in the Great Piazza, from the European Magazine, 1802, eng d by J. D. Cooper—A 

from a Drawing by T. Sandby, engraved by R. Davey—Plan of Young Cricketer, from a Picture ascribed to Gainsborough, 
Covent Garden, 1686, engraved by A. and W. Dawson—St. Paul's, G 


iz y E. i Eton and Harrow, some Boys who 
Covent Garden, engraved by E. Gascoine—A Quiet Corner, have left School, from a Drawing by Hugh Thomson, engraved 
drawn by H. Thomson, engraved by R Davey—Covent Garden 


y J. D. Cooper—Country Cricket, The Judgment of Parie, from 
during the Westminster Election, 1908, engraved by E. Gascoine— a Drawing by Hugh Thomson, engraved by J. D. Cooper. 
gg Ree” Early bree — by a dnerengnen engraved FRIEDE Vill St M E H 
. Vavey—Covent Garden from Russell Street, engraved b e ; age . . . 
W.M.R. Quick—The Avenue in the Afternoon, cea by Hd pars pling — a 
Auction acngraved by W. M. B. Quick—Covem: Garden, an | 6, GREECE in 1884. J. P, MAHAFFY. 
. AN AUTUMN NIGHT in ORKNEY. D.W.R. 


§ he 
Avenue, Early Morsing, drawn b Thomson, engraved by 
. The ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chaps. 21 
( inued ), 22 lusion). CHARL 











Ono 


. Th 
A. and W. Dawson—At the Entrance of the Market, drawn by 
( OTTE M. YONGE. 


H. Thomson, engraved by W. M. R. Quick 
8. The WOMEN of CHAUCER. Rev. ALFRED 

ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c.—Orna- 
mental Tail-piece by Le Roy—Frieze from the Work of Kelly, 


AINGER. 
Mlustrations by H. Ryland: The Legend of Good Women 
engraved by J. D. Cooper—The Second Nonne’s Tale—St. Cecily, 
weraved by J. D. Cooper—The Court of Love—Philogenet and by M. Stoker—Initial Letter, by J. West—Ornamental Frieze, 
osial, engraved by J. Cocking — The Frankeleyne's Tale — by Etienne Delaune—Initial Letter, French School, 1540—Orna- 

ich igen and Aurilius, engraved by J. D. Cooper—The Knight's mental Frieze, by Andrieu du Cerceau—' 

ie—The Prayer of Arcite, engraved by J. D. Cooper. H. 8. Beham—Initial Letter, French School, 1540. 

Cloth covers for binding Vol. I. are now ready, price 1s. 6d. each. 
.or.2 MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford-street, London. 














LD YORKSHIRE. Vol. V. now ready, demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. Complete sets, 5 vols. 32s. 6d., from the Editor, 
Wm. Smith, Morley ; I and all Booksell 








At all Libraries, 2 vols. 
HE NEW NOVEL, ‘OTTERSTON HALL, 


may now be had at all Libraries. It is seldom that the first work 
of a writer meets with such a favourable reception. ‘‘The whole work 
is far removed from our ordinary run of novels, and should command a 
large measure of success.’’ 


Alex. Gardner, 12, Paternoster-row. 





HANDY VOLUMES FOR TOURISTS. 

HILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS of the COUNTIES of 

ZNGLAND. 43 Maps, with Index. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Uniform with the above. 

COUNTIES of SCOTLAND. 82 Maps, with Index. 3s. 6d. 

COUNTIES of IRELAND. 33 Maps, with Index. 3s. 6d. 

NORTH and SOUTH WALES. 16 Maps, with Index. 2s 6d. 

London: George Philip & Son, 32, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


PROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. Part VI. JULY, 1884. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
. THIRD REPORT of the LITERARY COMMITTEE. 
A Theory of Apparitions. Part 1. 
SECOND REPORT of the COMMITTEE on HAUNTED HOUSES, &c. 
OPENING ADDRESS at the EIGHTH GENERAL MEETING. by 
the President. 
4. FOURTH REPORT of the LITERARY COMMITTEE. 
A Theory of Apparitions. Part 2. 


OPENING ADDRESS at the NINTH GENERAL MEETING. By 
Professor Balfour Stewart, F.R.S. 


6. An ACCOUNT of some EXPERIMENTS in THOUGHT-TRANSFER- 
ENCE. By Professor Oliver J. Lodge, D.Sc. 


. An ACCOUNT of some EXPERIMENTS in MESMERISM. By 
Edmund Gurney. 


. DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATIVE of THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 
List of Members and Associates. 
London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 
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NOTICE, 
Notes QUERIES 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 
WITH THE INDEX, 
PRICE 10s. 6d., IS NOW READY. 





and 


1884, 


Cases for Binding, price 1s, 3d, post free. 





Joun ©, Francis, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


CLARENDON PRESS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, 4to. cloth, price 2. 4s. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, 
M.A., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 








4to. price 2s. 6d. 


SUPPLEMENT to the FIRST EDI- 
TLON of an ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, M A., Elrington 
and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cam 
bridge. 


Small 4to. in paper cover, price 10s. 


The ANCIENT PALM-LEAVES, Con- 
taining the Pragfd-Piramiti-Hridaya-Sitra and the Ushni-ba 
Vigaya-Dharani. Edited by F. MAX MULLER, M.A., and BUNYIU 
NANJIO, Hon. M.A.Oxon., Priest of the Eastern Hongwanzi in 
Japan. With an —— by Professor G. BUHLER, C.L.E. B-ing 
Vol. I., Part III., of the Aryan Series of ** Anecdota Oxoniensia.”’ 





Third Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION tothe HISTORY 


of the LAW of REAL PROPERTY. With Original Authorities. 
By KENELM EDWARD DIGBY, M A.., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law, late Vinerian Reader in English Law, and formerly Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College in the University of Oxford. 





Extra fcap. 8vo. cleth, price 6s. 


HOMER, —ILIAD, Books I,—XII. 
With an Introduction, a Brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes, by 
D. B. MONRO, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, Honorary 
Doctor of Laws in the University of Glasgow. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


C. SALLUSTI CRISPI de CONIU- 
RATIONE CATILINZ LIBER, de BELLO IUGURTHINO 
LIBER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. W. CAPES, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Reader in Ancient 
History. 


Extra feap. 8vo eloth, price 2s. 


GERMAN CLASSICS. Edited, with 
English Notes, &c., by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc. F.C.P.; Pro- 
fessor of the German Language and Literature in King’s College, 
London; Examiner to the University of New Zealand, to the 
Victoria University, h ; i to the 
pawecg = | of on. WILHELM TELL: a Drama by Schiller. 
School Edition. With a Map. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen-corner. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—_—— 


Ready on Wednesday next at all Newsagents, price ls. 
THE LAST NOVEL WRITTEN BY CHARLES READE, 
Entitled 


A PERILOUS SECRET, 


Will be commenced in the SEPTEMBER NUMBER of the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


—_——_>——_ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.’ 
IN A DEWY MORN. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





[Just ready. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,’ &c. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. 


By HELEN MATHERS, 
Author of ‘ Sam’s Sweetheart,’ &c. 
3 vols. 

“In ‘ Eyre’s Acquittal’ Miss Mathers shows that she has 
lost none of the gifts that have rendered her deservedly 
popular. Her pages are, as ever, full of colour and move- 
ment...... The plot in itself is of a very unusual description. 
Mystery follows mystery.”— Morning Post. 

“This clever novel shows that Miss Mathers’s hand has 
not lost its cunning.”— Vanity Fair. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ KILCORRAN,’ &c. 


DREAM FACE §&. 
By the Hon. Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH, 
Author of ‘ For Old Sake’s Sake,’ ‘ Robin Adair,’ &c, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ The heroine is indeed a conception that does the writer 
credit ; and other characters as well as scenes there are to 
which the same remark applies.”—St. James's Gazette, 

* Poetically imaginative and written with rare elegance, 
* Dream Faces’ will increase the already acquired reputation 
of its author. It should be understood that the form of this 
tale alone proves the fertility of its writer’s imagination. 
She treats of ordinary subjects with a species of grace that 
lends them a new charm.”—Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROYAL ANGUS,’ &c. 


QUEEN MAB. 


By LORD JAMES DOUGLAS, 
Author of ‘ Estcourt,’ &c. 


In 2 vols, 


** Lord James Douglas has given us in ‘Queen Mab’ a piece 
of sound and honest workmanship. He had already in 
‘Royal Angus’ proved himself to be the possessor of a plea- 
sant and not unpicturesque narrative style, and the present 
novel will not only sustain but enhance his reputation.” 

County Gentleman, 


BY THE AUTHOR of ‘HONEST DAVIE.’ 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. 


By FRANK BARRETT, 
Author of ‘A Prodigal’s Progress,’ &c. 
3 vols, 


‘Ina story which can boast a strong plot, many really 
dramatic situations, and such characters as the fiendish first 
Lady Linton, the pure and sweet second wife (the ‘ Little 
Lady Linton’), and the anguished husband-lover, Sir Gilbert, 
it is not difficult to see hosts of opportunities for powerful 
and picturesque writing, and Mr. Barrett does not fail to 
take advantage of them.”—Society, 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 


MIRTH and MAKVELS, By the Rey. RICHARD HARRIS BAR- 


M. 





The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 69 Illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. Printed on Toned Paper. Crown 
4to. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2ls.; or bound in the Ely 
pattern, same price. 

“A series of humorous legends, illustrated by three such men as 
Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel—what can be more tempting ?”—Times 
The CARMINE EDITION. In email demy 8vo. with a 

carmine border line around each . With 20 iiiustrations on Steel 
by Cruikshank and Leech, with gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 

The BURLINGTON EDITION. A Cabinet Edition, in 3 vols. 
feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The » EDINBURGH EDITION. With 50 Illustrations by 

Leech, Tenniel, Barham, and Du Maurier. In crown 
ag o— ‘ook, 6s. 

The POPULAR EDITION. In crown 8&vo. cloth, with 16 
Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Barham, 3s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—.—— 


A TWO MONTHS’ CRUISE in the 


MEDITERRANEAN in the STEAM YACHT “CEYLON.” 
Surgeon-General MUNRO, M.D. C.B., Author of ‘ Reminiscences x4 
Military Service with the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders.’ 1 vol. 7s.6d. 
“ A frank, hearty record of an experinaee which those who shared it 
must remember with cordial pleasure.”"—Pcll Mali Gazette. 


MEMOIRS of MARSHAL BUGEAUD, 
from his Private Correspondence and Original Documents, 1784 
1849. By the Count H. d’ IDEVILLE. Edited from the French by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 2 vols. demy Svo. 

“This is a work of great value to the student of French history. A 
perusal of the book will convince any reader of Bugeaud’s energy, his 
patriotism, his and his ph hropy and humanity. He 
was, indeed, a general who may serve a8 & pattern res all countries, and 
his pame deserves to live long in the memory of his countrymen. His 
sagacious, far-seeing opinions on military as well as civil matters they 
will do well to ponder and take to heart.’ —Atheneum. 
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Eminent Women Series. — The Countess of 
Albany. By Vernon Lee. (Allen & Co.) 


Was the Countess of Albany an eminent 
woman? Vernon Lee vehemently protests 
that she was, but the vehemence is overdone, 
and it is impossible to avoid suspecting that 
in her heart of hearts Vernon Lee is herself 
sceptical of her heroine’s claim to eminence. 
There was much that was pitiable about the 
career of Louisa of Stolberg, but surely not 
an element of greatness. She was shrewd 
and clever, but she had no high qualities of 
head or heart. 

Every one will remember Scott’s pictures 
of Charles Edward in his brilliant youth, 
when he turned the heads of all the women 
in Scotland and led his Highlanders to 
victory at Gladsmuir; and cf Charles 
Edward in his decline, when, soured by 
mortification and humiliation, he still 
thought it possible to head a Jacobite 
rising in England. But Charles Edward 
had sunk to a far lower state than that 
depicted in ‘Redgauntlet’ when, to win a 
pension from the French court, he married 
a young girl of twenty, who was cozened by 
her high-born but poor relatives into a 
match which, at any rate, relieved them 
from the necessity of providing for her. 
She was then a lively, merry, ill-educated 
girl, unusually childish for her years, and 
she was mated to a selfish sot, who, at the 
age of fifty-two, was a wreck of his former 
self; who kept up an affectation of royalty 
that he, and every one else, knew would 
never become a reality, and carried his bride 
to the huge, dreary palace in which Charles 
Edward’s mother, the beautiful grand- 
daughter of John Sobieski, had pined 
away, and the Old Pretender had closed his 
gloomy existence. Of the Rome of those 
days Vernon Lee gives a vivid, if rather 
overstrained description :— 

“Around extended the sombre and squalid 
Rome of the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with its huge ostentatious rococo palaces 
and churches, its straggled, black and filthy 
streets, its ruins still embedded in nettles and 
filth, its population seemingly composed only of 
monks and priests (for all men of the middle- 
classes wore the black dress and short hair of 
the clergy), or of half-savage peasants and work- 





men, bearded creatures, in wonderful em- 
broidered vests and scarves, looking exceedingly 
like brigands, as Bartolomeo Pinelli etched them 
even some thirty years later. A town where 
every doorway was a sewer by day and a possible 
hiding-place for thieves by night; where no 
woman durst cross the street alone after dusk, 
and no man dared to walk home unattended 
after nine or ten ; where, driving about in her 
gilded state-coach of an afternoon, the Pre- 
tender’s bride must often have met a knot of 
people conveying a stabbed man (the average 
gave more than one assassination per day) to the 
nearest barber or apothecary, the blood of the 
murdered man mingling, in the black ooze about 
the rough cobble-stones over which the coaches 
jolted, with the blood trickling from the dis- 
embowelled sheep hanging, ghastly in their 
fleeces, from the hooks outside the butchers’ and 
cheesemongers’ shops ; or returning homeat night 
from the opera, amid the flare of the footmen’s 
torches, must have heard the distant cries of 
some imprudent person struggling in the hands 
of marauders ; or, again, on Sundays and holi- 
days have been stopped by the crowd gathered 
round the pillory where some too easy-going 
husband sat crowned with a paper-cap in 
a hail-storm of mud and egg-shells and fruit- 
peelings, round the scaffold where some petty 
offender was being flogged by the hangman, 
until the fortunate appearance of a clement 
cardinal or the rage of the sympathizing mob 
put a stop to the proceedings. Barbarous as we 
remember the Rome of the Popes, we must 
imagine it just a hundred times more barbarous, 
more squalid, picturesque, filthy, and unsafe if we 
would know what it was a hundred years ago.” 

Here Charles Edward, 


‘* for more than a year, imposed upon his wife 
(despite Cardinal York’s and her own entreaties, 
if we may credit Sir Horace Mann) the title and 
etiquette of a Queen, and flaunted his scarlet 
liveries along the Corso day after day, with no 
result save that of making the Roman nobles 
keep carefully out of the way wherever he and 
his wife might go ; nay, more, he replaced over 
the doorway of his residence the royal escutcheon 
of Great Britain, only to return from the country 
one day and find that the Pontifical police had 
taken it down during his absence. After this we 
can understand...... the disappointment and rage 
which,...... fifteen monthsafter his wedding, made 
him abandon the base town of the Popes and 
seek sympathy and dignity in the capital of 
Tuscany. But he was destined only to further 
disappointment......The arrival, the presence of 
Charles Edward in Florence, was absolutely 
ignored by the Court, and no invitations of an 
sort were sent out either to King Charles III. 
or to the Count of Albany. Except the Corsinis, 
old friends of the Stuarts, who had known 
Charles Edward in his brilliant boyhood, and 
who politely placed at his disposal their half- 
suburban palace or casino, opening on to the 
famous Oricellari Gardens, no one seemed in- 
clined to pay any particular respects to the new- 
comers. There was, indeed, no pressure from 
the Government (as had been the case in Rome), 
and the Florentine nobles, whose exclusiveness 
and pride had been considerably diminished by 
the inroad of swaggering Lorenese favourites 
under the Grand Duke Francis, and of cut and 
dry Austrian officials under his son Peter 
Leopold, showed a sort of lukewarm willingness 
to receive the Count and Countess of Albany on 
equal terms into their society. But Charles 
Edward wanted royal honours ; he forbade his 
wife demeaning her queenly position by return- 
ing the visits of Florentine ladies, and the 
nobles of the Tuscan Court gradually left the 
would-be King and Queen of England to their 
own resources.” 


After a time “‘the Count and Countess of 
Albany, cured....of any affectation of 
royalty, had gradually got domesticated in 
Florentine society. People began to go 





to their house, the newly-bought —— in 
Via San Sebastiano,” ak mal ose who 
went was Alfieri. That the young wife 
should admire the Sardinian officer, who 
was certainly superior to the Florentine 
dandies about her—that at last, worn out by 
the brutality of her husband, she should fly 
from him, and after a short stay in a convent 
should join her lover in Rome—was natural; 
but it is difficult to see all this in the way 
Vernon Lee sees it. In Alfieri there is very 
little to admire. His egotism was enormous, 
so enormous that only a bad poet could have 
been guilty of it; he was vain and arrogant; 
he was always posing; when he was thwarted 
he raved and wept; he wrote atrociously 
bad tragedies; and in fact, as Macaulay 
said of Haydon, he realized the vulgar idea 
of a man of genius. But he had no genius, 
only an inexhaustible capacity for self- 
assertion. Nor was the life of this strange 
pair particularly edifying. They lived to- 
gether at Colmar, but they tired of Colmar, 
and they set up a salon in Paris, and they 
went to London, where the Countess, who 
still played at royalty, was presented to 
George III.! 


‘* She seems to have made up her mind to get 
all she could out of royal friendliness. She 
accepted a seat in the King’s box at the opera ; 
nay, she accepted a seat at the foot of the throne 
(‘the throne she might once have expected to 
mount,’ remarks Hannah More), on the occasion 
of the King’s speech in the House of Lords, It 
was the 10th of June, the birthday of Prince 
Charlie ; and the woman who sat there so un- 
concernedly, kept a throne with the British arms 
in her ante-room, and made her servants address 
her as a Queen !” 

At last they returned to Florence, where 
Alfieri composed his ‘ Misogallo,’ learned 
Greek, and died. “ er gr vga has dis- 
appeared out of the world for me,” wrote 
the Countess ; but very soon the place vacant 
by Alfieri’s decease was filled by Fabre, a 
French painter and a pupil of David. 
Madame d’Albany lived twenty years after 
this. The widow of Charles Edward, who 
did not disdain to beg and accept a pension 
of George III., had become a curiosity, and 
her house was sought by every stranger 
who visited Florence. Madame de Staél 
came to call her ‘‘ Ma chére Reine”; Lamar- 
tine sought her, a youth of nineteen; she 
received Sismondi with kindness; and 
Foscolo made her the confidante of his 
troubles. A favourable picture of her latter 
days is drawn by the gossiping Ticknor, who 
saw her in 1818 :— 

“She has preserved all the vivacity of youth, 
and takes as strong an interest in the world as 
she ever did. Every evening at eight o’clock she 
receives her friends and the strangers introduced 
to her, and on Saturday night holds a kind of 
levee, composed of all the first society in 
Florence, which comes there to pay her its court ; 
but at ten it is understood that her society 
finishes, and everybody goes away. I went to 
see her every evening while I was at Florence, 
and enjoyed my visit very much, especially when 
few people were there. I talked with her a great 
deal of Alfieri, and she showed me his library, 
in which there are a great many curious notes, 
made by himself, generally severe, and often 
cruelly personal. From him she acquired a bold 
style of talking, which is very rare in women 
on the Continent, and therefore struck me the 
more, and a direct independent way of inq § 
for your opinion and judgment which woul 
have struck me anywhere. One evening she 
asked me whether I did not think England had 
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gained, as a nation, by the exile of the Stuarts. 
She knew what I must think beforehand ; and, 
though it certainly would, as a general rule, 
wound her feelings to be answered as de- 
cidedly in the affirmative as I did, yet she 
evidently showed a greater regard for me, finding 
I did not shrink from the proof to which she put 
me. Now, I say, this is an extraordinary woman ; 
for, if she were not, she would not risk such a 
question, or expect such a reply. On all sub- 
jects she talks very well, and has a wide and 
judicious circumspection in literature, very rare 
in women on the Continent; so that, on the 
whole, I think her one of the best [specimens] I 
have seen.” 


Vernon Lee would hardly base a claim to 
eminence on the fact that a lady who was 
pensioned by the house of Hanover put 
such a question to a visitor. 

We have not been able to accept Vernon 
Lee’s estimate of her heroine, but we gladly 
recognize the merits of her book. Her style, 
as we remarked when reviewing ‘Euphorion,’ 
is faulty ; she sins from the habit of repeti- 
tion, and in her eagerness to be forcible 
she shows no care in her choice of words. 
Bits of downright slang are thrust into sen- 
tences which are otherwise rather high-flown. 
On the other hand, every page of the book 
bears witness to the author’s ability, to her 
determination to realize her subject and 
make her readers realize it. We should 
like to have quoted many excellent descrip- 
tive passages, particularly one on the collect- 
ing age in Rome which occurs early in the 
volume; and we can assure our readers that 
the volume is in every way superior to Herr 
Von Reumont’s painstaking but lifeless 
‘ Grifin von Albany.’ 








Neuaufgefunde Hebriische Bibelhandschriften : 
Bericht an die Kaiserliche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu St. Petersburg. Von Dr. 
A. Harkavy. (Académie Impériale de St. 
Pétersbourg.) 


In September, 1881, while on his way to 
Tiflis to attend the yearly archeological 
congress, Dr. Harkavy made the acquaint- 
ance of an official of a Jewish congregation 
in South Russia, from whom he received, in 
September, 1883, some fragments on parch- 
ment rolls, written in unknown characters 
and belonging to two members of the con- 
gregation. The names of the place and 
of the parties concerned are not given by 
Dr. Harkavy, but they are known to mem- 
bers of the Académie des Sciences of St. 
Petersburg, for which Dr. Harkavy’s memoir 
is published. To the mystery of the names 
may be added that of the person from 
whom the fragments were first obtained. It 
is said that a sailor, who spoke Hebrew and 
who was of Jewish origin, had them in his 
possession for some thirty years, after they 
were rescued from the flames of a fire which 
broke out in the island of Rhodes. This 
event Dr. Harkavy identifies with the powder 
explosion of 1856. We shall not follow 
minutely the history of the exchange of these 
scrolls, which the sailor considered as amulets, 
for oil paintings, by which process fifty-one 
fragments were gradually extracted from 
him. We must remember that the Shapira 
fragments were also considered as amulets 
by the Arab who was said to have carried 
them round his body. We have never heard 
of a Jew serying as a sailor except when 
compelled: by government conscription to 





do so, and still less of a sailor being so 
learned as to speak Hebrew. But we shall 
not dwell further on the strangeness of the 
story. 

In order to dispel at once the idea that 
these fragments might contain forgeries 
stimulated by the great fame of the 
Shapira tablets, we may mention that 
we had that part of the fragments which 
contains the Lamentations in our hands 
as far back as the summer of 1882, when 
there was no question as yet about the 
famous Shapira Deuteronomy. We ob- 
served then the strange characters in which 
the scroll was written, as well as the pecu- 
liarity that the words are not separated, and 
the total absence of the five final letters. 
We also read the elegy at the end with the 
acrostic of Jacob ben Isaac. In order not 
to heap mystery upon mystery, we shall 
state that the scroll was at that time offered 
to Baron David de Giinzburg, in whose 
house we saw it, and who intended to write 
an article on it; it was therefore our duty 
not to forestall him by making known the 
discovery, even partially, to the public. We 
were fortunate enough again to see all the 
fragments last April, owing to the kindness 
of Dr. Harkavy, and we were then led to 
consider them genuine. But without having 
examined them thoroughly, an opinion on 
the age of the writing and the country to 
which they belong would have been pre- 
mature, and even unjustified. 

Dr. Harkavy’s essay, with the appended 
photographs of five columns, furnishes all the 
necessary means for investigation. He him- 
self does not pronounce a categorical opinion, 
but inclines to regard the fragments as 
genuine. He weighs carefully the pros and 
the contras, and awaits modestly the judgment 
of Semitic paleeographers. Had the author 
of the elegy, Jacob ben Isaac, been known 
in Jewish literature as a liturgist, we should 
at once have had an argument for the 
genuineness of the fragments, as the fact 
would show that the scroll had been used in 
the synagogue on the ninth of Ab, the day 
of the destruction of Jerusalem; but he is 
not known, and jacob ben Isaac could be 
an invention of the forger, who called 
the Biblical names to his help. But, 
on the other hand, we shall have to ask 
ourselves what advantage a clever forger 
—for clever he must have been if he in- 
vented these strange cliaracters, which he 
and his collaborators have kept so uni- 
formly—could expect from fragments which 
are partly obliterated, as well as undated 
and written in Hebrew characters after all. 
Shapira employed characters of the Moabite 
stone and of the Siloam inscription mixed 
up with Phoenician characters in order to 
make his text of the eighth century B.c. 
Firkovitz altered the dates of the Crimean 
tombstones and falsified colophons, in which 
he introduced interesting historical data. 
The present fragments have neither dates 
nor colophons. Shapira fabricated a new 
text, clumsy enough to be rejected after 
a brief inspection, and Firkovitz intro- 
duced variations in his Biblical MSS. which 
agreed either with the Septuagint or the 
Samaritan text of the Pentateuch. The 
present fragments have the current text of 
a part of the minor prophets, of the book of 
Esther, of the Lamentations, and of Daniel. 
The variations, so far as they are com- 





a 
municated by Dr. Harkavy, from the 


Lamentations are slight, and are not Ri 
on any version. Words are omitted i, & Bi 
Malachi which do not alter the sense, The gr 
only suspicious variant is in Esther jj, 9 aly 
where the fragments have for the passag fat 
‘In those days, while Mordecai sat jn the for 
king’s gate, two of the king’s chamberlaj 
Bigthan and Teresh, of those which kg Th 
the door, were wroth and thought to lay ! 
hand,” the following, ‘And it was, whey 
Bigthan and Teresh, two of the king’s 
chamberlains, of those which kept the door As 
saw that she (Esther) stayed to retu, — Si 
from the second house of the women (ii, 14) Sw 
they thought to lay hands.” (Here the copyist wh 
or forger makes a grammatical mistake: he ha 
writes 721, “to return,” for 2\VD.) This Bye 
variation, as Dr. Harkavy rightly state, § edi 
might have occurred to the copyist (who gr 
wrote from memory probably) owing to the sp 
explanation giveninthe Talmud of this verge, § edi 
Curious as this alteration is, it would not haye ‘f) 
repaid a forger for his trouble and time, the 
Besides, as Dr. Harkavy justly remarks, § pr 
the owners did not go with their treasuret) § rp 
great libraries, and did not proclaim it ip § Mr 
the papers, but modestly showed it toon — dis 
or two Jewish scholars in order to haye vol 
their opinion. We shall add another argu. § kin 
ment on behalf of the genuine character of B 
the fragments. Not only are they written Sec 
in Hebrew characters, but even in anu. § pre 
known cursive character derived from the — abl 
square Hebrew. Dr. Harkavy is of acon. § out 
trary opinion. He says that the lettes § blu 
employed in the fragments have nothing to — Pre 
do with the square characters, and if so they rep 
would be very old. We, however, believe any 
that the cursive rather resembles the cursive F 4 f 
characters employed by the Jews in Greek. § bee 
speaking countries, as can be judged from — 4 | 
the form of aleph, and that it is a cursiveot § ‘D 
the eleventh century, perhaps employed by — lew 
the Jews in the Khazar country. Anyhow, — the 
it does not occur in any MS. of the Middle f sat 
Ages which contains cursive Hebrew written J ut 
by Jews in France, Germany, Spain, Portu- § ist 
gal, Syria and Palestine, or even Rhodes; I 
for we possess a MS. written in Rhodes § acc 
about 1420, which is to be found in the J gro 
Bodleian Library. That the MS. could have § &@ 
come to Rhodes, even if written near the den 
Caspian Sea, is not astonishing at all; the § pec 
British Museum has secured, for instance, tha’ 
lately a MS. written at Lisbon which had do | 
found its way to Bokhara. As to the pee ser 
liarity of the words not being separated and ado 
the final letters not being employed, it can f ‘ast 
only be explained on the hypothesis that the by 
Jewish communities where these fragments ¢ tob 
were composed were not instructed enough f Sou 
to observe the new rules of the scribes, first 
especially when writing for teaching in the 0 
school, for which purpose these fragments i 
might have been made. That the writing 
should have a sectarian origin—a theory 1 ull 
support of which Dr. Harkavy refers to the Scot 
Jews of Cyprus in the twelfth century, who, § °P: 
according to Abraham ibn Ezra and Benjam 
of Tudela, are styled heretics because they 
observed the Sabbath from the morning # _ 
the Sunday morning instead of from the ett 
eve to the Sunday eve—is scarcely probable. yea 
The final letters and the separation of wo 

are only rigorously prescribed for the 





scrolls and books used in the synagogues, 





and not for the schools In one word, the 
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Russian fragments will not add much to 
Biblical criticism, but will prove a palzo- 
raphical curiosity and will add another 
alphabet to those already known, unless 
facts are adduced which will prove them a 


forgery: 


The Works of Jonathan Swift. With Notes 
and a Life of the Author, by Sir 
Walter Scott. Second Edition. 19 vols. 
(Bickers & Son.) 

As far as paper and type go this reprint of 

Sir Walter Scott’s second (1824) edition of 

Swift's works is very tolerable, but it is not 

what we have a right to expect after all that 

has been written about Swift during the sixty 
years that have passed since the second 
edition appeared. The damage is all the 
greater inasmuch as there was a fair pro- 
spect of the publication of such a critical 
edition as Mr. Saintsbury has made of Scott’s 

‘Dryden,’ and it is more than probable that 

the present reprint will interfere with that 

project. Some people have purchased the 
reprint under the idea that it was edited by 

Mr. Saintsbury ; but they must have quickly 

discovered their mistake. The nineteen 

yolumes show no trace of revision of any 
kind; they are simply Scott, with his merits 
udiminished and his faults uncorrected. 

Scott’s edition is useful, painstaking, and 

presentable ; but it is capable of consider- 

able improvement, and its reproduction with- 
out any attempt to correct even palpable 
blunders is a literary calamity. In the 
present case the original is not always even 
reprinted with accuracy. Without making 
any thorough collation, we have noticed not 
afew omissions that ought, at least, to have 
been avoided in what purports to be simply 

a reprint. For instance, in the fourth 

‘Drapier’s Letter’ a word is omitted that 

leaves the sentence unintelligible, and in 

the first dialogue of the ‘ Polite Conver- 
sation’ the end of a repartee has dropped 
out, while in ‘ Gulliver’ a whole phrase has 








disappeared. 
But had the reprint been never so 
accurate there would still have been 


grounds of complaint. Scott’s text is not 
exactly what it should be. We do not 
demand a minute reproduction of all the 
peculiarities of spelling and punctuation 
that occur in the original editions, but we 
do expect the words to be accurately pre- 
served, and some consistent system to be 
adopted in reducing the text to the modern 
taste. Moreover, when autograph corrections 
by Swift are forthcoming we expect them 
tobe inserted. In the Forster Library at 
South Kensington there is Ford’s copy of the 
first edition of ‘ Gulliver,’ with a good many 
MS. corrections in Swift’s hand. These 
have not been uniformly adopted in the 
later editions, and ought to have been care- 
fully collated for any reissue of the work. 
Scott may not have been able to see the 
copy, but his reprinters could. In the 
matter of text Scott did not always go to 
the best edition of the various tracts, and 
there is sometimes a considerable difference 
between separate issues even in the same 
year, which a later editor was bound to 
collate. Punctuation may be a trifle, and 
Swift was not particularly careful about it 
himself, but the stops of Scott’s edition seem 

have been determined by nobody more 
learned than the printer’s devil. 





Again, it is much to be regretted that the 
notes have not been revised and amplified. 
They are quite inadequate to the needs of 
a real student of Swift ; indeed, there is no 
properly annotated edition of Swift in ex- 
istence, though no writer requires more 
explanation. Many of the allusions in the 
‘Tale of a Tub’ and the ‘Battle of the 
Books’ are unintelligible to a modern reader 
who is not deeply read in the literature of 
the time ; and Scott was perfectly aware of 
this, and did much to supply the necessity. 
But his notes, though good, are not ample 
enough, and many names and hints remain 
meaningless without a commentary. There 
is a host of deistical writers whom Swift 
loved to ridicule, but whose names are worse 
than Greek to most modern readers, and 
many denizens of Grub Street would be a 
great deal more interesting if one knew a 
single fact about them. Then there are 
historical allusions to be explained in the 
political tracts, and numerous odd words 
and phrases that need annotation. For in- 
stance, we should have liked to be told 
rather more than Scott informs us about the 
‘“« Egyptian Cercopithecus” who figures in 
the ‘Tale of a Tub.’ Classical scholars are, 
of course, familiar with the long-tailed ape 
in question, whom the ancients believed to 
inhabit the region 


Dimidio magicz resonant ubi Memnone chorde; 


but a reader of Swift may not always have 
his Juvenal, and still less his Pliny, at his 
fingers’ ends ; and besides, it seems yet an 
open question why the Romans ascribed the 
animal to Thebes and to Ethiopia. Some- 
times Scott’s notes are downright mislead- 
ing, as in the remark on the storm in the 
voyage to Brobdingnag, which Scott says is 
a meaningless assemblage of sea phrases, 
which mariners have been known to attempt 
vainly to interpret. As everybody knows 
since Mr. Knowles pointed it out in Notes 
and Queries, the storm in question is a direct 
copy of a series of instructions in Sturmy’s 
‘Compleat Mariner,’ with only the necessary 
change of tense and a few phrases omitted, 
and any seaman of Queen Anne’s day could 
have put the directions into practice, unless 
Sturmy was a thorough impostor. Never- 
theless, this misleading note stands uncor- 
rected in the mechanical reprint before us. 
Many small matters would be better of 
explanation. For example, why did Swift 
employ the French form ‘ Drapier ” ? 
How many people nowadays know what 
“Cry mapsticks!’’ means, or could inter- 
pret ‘‘exantlation’’ without a Latin dic- 
tionary ? 

But there is an even more serious ob- 
jection to the reprint, and that is the 
arrangement of the contents. Without re- 
ferring to the index, which is by no means 
complete— and there is no general table 
of contents for the set of volumes—it is a 
mere chance whether it takes five minutes 
or half an hour to discover the piece you 
want, so extraordinary is the sequence of 
prose and poetry, early and late writ- 
ings, politics and religion. On what 
principle does the edition open with the 
‘Journal to Stella,’ instead of the ‘ Battle 
of the Books’ and the ‘Tub,’ which are 
reached only in vol. x.? Why is the 
‘ Polite Conversation’ put among the ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous Essays’ in vol. ix., and the 





‘Directions to Servants,’ written at the 
same date, put as a sort of appendix to 
‘Gulliver’ in vol. xi.? Why are the 
Bickerstaff papers inserted after the tracts 
relating to rm ane § though they are at least 
twelve years earlier? If a subject order 
is desirable at all, the classitication must 
be more definite than Scott’s, and we must 
not have to hunt through several volumes 
to discover some short piece of verse because 
it may or may not come under the heading 
“Political” or ‘‘ Miscellaneous.” And then 
there is the further difficulty that a large 
proportion of the works included in Scott’s 
edition are either not Swift’s at all, or 
were only revised by him, or based upon 
hints supplied by him to one or other of 
his hacks. It seems as though Scott 
wished to put into his edition everything 
that was written by Swift’s friends as well 
as the sure works of the Dean himself. 
No doubt a collection of all the productions 
of the literary set which Swift led would 
be an exceedingly interesting publication, 
but it should hardly be called ‘The Works 
of Swift.’ ‘Law is a Bottomless Pit’ is 
full of fine humour, but what reason is 
there to suppose that Swift gave material 
assistance to Arbuthnot in its composition ? 
So with the ‘Art of Political Lying,’ and 
a host of other pieces by Arbuthnot, Gay, 
Pope, and Sheridan the elder. A very 
careful and minute study is, of course, 
needed to decide what is really Swift— 
sometimes the outside evidence is missing 
and the internal test doubtful—but when 
once the matter is settled, nothing foreign 
should be interpolated in his works. It 
seems also more than dubious whether any 
good purpose is served by including the 
writings of Mrs. Manley and others, who 
merely worked up subjects suggested by 
Swift, and perhaps took their proofs to him 
for revision. The numerous political tracts 
of this kind included by Scott are perhaps 
in Swift’s spirit, but seldom in his style or 
worthy to rank with his own proper work. 
They are, as a rule, rather dull reading; the 
fire of abuse smoulders instead of blazing, 
as it does in the master’s own writings, and 
the humour drags heavily. 

The faults we have indicated in Scott’s 
edition are perhaps small in comparison 
with the undoubted merits of hiswork. He 
was able to add many unpublished pieces to 
the previous editions, and he expended a 
great deal of pains on procuring texts and 
compiling notes. But he left a great deal to 
be done by subsequent editors, and it is much 
to be regretted that his work should have 
been reprinted without any effort to remedy 
its defects. Scott makes an admirable basis 
on which to build a critical edition, as his 
‘Dryden’ shows; but to reproduce him 
mechanically, without a correction or addi- 
tion, to ignore everything that has been 
discovered about Swift during sixty years, 
is doing no service to a great English classic. 
A worthy edition of Swift is yet to come. 








History of China. By Demetrius Charles 
Boulger. 3 vols. (Allen & Co.) 

Wuen he undertook the task of writing a 

history of China, Mr. Boulger had to deter- 

mine whether he should be content to use 

as his authorities the works of De Mailla 

and other European writers within his 
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reach, or should go through the laborious 

rocesses of learning Chinese and of making 
Fimself acquainted with the native historical 
records of the empire. He chose the first 
course; and then came the question of the 
length of the work. It would have been 
) oo ossible to have made it as bulky as 

ison’s ‘ History of Europe’ by throwing 
all the side lights to be found in European 
literature on the historical, artistic, and 
literary life of the empire. But no one 
can doubt that such a course would have 
wearied readers, or rather would have re- 
sulted in the work remaining unread, and 
therefore Mr. Boulger exercised a wise dis- 
cretion when he decided to limit himself to 
three octavo volumes. 

But having once determined to confine 
his subject within these narrow bounds, 
it became inevitable that he should 
epitomize the annals of at least the earlier 
dynasties, and thus reserve to himself 
liberty to indulge in more detail when 
reaching modern times. This he has done. 
In the first volume he sketches the history 
of the empire from its beginning to the 
close, in A.D. 1368, of the Mongul dynasty 
founded by Jenghiz Khan—a period of 
upwards of 4,000 years; in the second he 
traces the rise and fall of the Ming dynasty, 
1368-1644, and the events of the present 
Manchu dynasty down to the close of the 
last century; and in the third he writes the 
history of the empire from the abdication of 
Kien-lung in 1795 to the year 1881. 

It would be easy to discover mistakes in 
a history covering so vast a period, and to 
point out omissions of importance. But no 
one understands the truth of the old saying 
humanum est errare better than historians, 
and Mr. Boulger may safely invite the 
author of a faultless history to throw the 
first stone at him. From the account of the 
contents of the three volumes given above it 
will be obvious that the third volume is that 
in which English readers will be most in- 
terested. It relates to the period during 
which our intercourse with China has grown 
up to the present intimacy through the 
persuasive force of two wars and constant 
pressure, and describes the gradual, though 
very slow, awakening of the Chinese to a 
recognition of the value of European science 
and knowledge. To the student of history, 
however, the earlier volumes are full of 
matter for reflection. The fact that the 
Chinese empire has maintained a continuous 
existence for 4,000 years, in spite of changes 
of dynasties, foreign invasions, and internal 
revolutions, is unique in the history of the 
world, and deserves a larger share of attention 
than it has at present received. Mr. Boulger’s 
volumes show that the successive dynasties 
have all run the same course. They have 
in every case been established by men of 
vigour, whose thrones have been held by 
capable successors until degeneracy has 
sapped the foundations of the house, and 
the folly and wickedness of some individual 
sovereign have completeditsruin. But though 
dynasties have been upset and thrones over- 
turned, the empire has remained intact, and 
at the present moment shows every sign of 
life and comparative vigour. 

The close of the second volume showed 
the present dynasty in the zenith of its 

wer. Not only was the empire at peace, 

ut beyond the frontier Chinese armies had 





triumphantly subjugated the inhabitants of 
Nepaul, Kashgar, and Ili. But with the 
licctinn of Kien-lung the decline set in. 
As time advanced matters went, in the usual 
order of retrogression, from bad to worse, 
until in 1850 the Taiping rebellion broke 
out, which would in all probability have 
driven the Manchus from the throne but for 
the timely support they gained by the pre- 
sence of Gordon in their camp and by the 
help afforded them by the English and 
French commanders on the spot. 

The events of the eighty-five years em- 
braced in the third volume are of general 
interest to the world and to Englishmen in 
particular. As there narrated they form an 
instructive chapter on Oriental affairs; and 
to all those who may wish to become better 
acquainted with Chinese politics and the 
position of Englishmen in the Far East we 
cordially recommend Mr. Boulger’s work. 








La Vie Nomade et les Routes d’ Angleterre 
au XIV* Siecle. Par J. J. Jusserand. 
(Hachette & Co.) 


Ir is difficult to understand the want of 
interest commonly exhibited with regard to 
the material life of the Middle Ages. It 
may be impossible that the men and women 
of to-day should enter into the feelings of 
their far-away predecessors, but until some 
attempt be made to understand the world 
as it appeared to our forefathers before the 
revival of learning there is little hope of 
comprehending the changes in feeling and 
faith which directly or indirectly influence 
the English-speaking races at the present 
day. 
The evolution of our political and social 
customs has a special interest for all his- 
torians, as modern English life is the direct 
outcome of the life of the lords, bondsmen, 
and artificers of five hundred years ago. 
Many countries have been greatly modified 
in their development by outside influences 
or have been violently torn by opposing 
parties within the commonwealth; but no 
uninvited stranger has had a hand in build- 
ing up the English constitution, and no 
violent internal wrench has riven asunder 
the ranks of society, or destroyed the belief 
of the governed in the necessity of govern- 
ment. Thus the political history of the 
country exhibits an example of the natural 
and unimpeded progress of a nation to- 
wards self-rule, while its social history 
offers to the student of human development 
an ample field for research. M. Jusserand 
has in his present work endeavoured to de- 
monstrate that the herbalists, minstrels, 
friars, pardoners, and other professional 
travellers of the Middle Ages had no small 
share in spreading the knowledge and 
ignorance which so greatly influenced the 
growth of that love of personal and political 
freedom said to be innate in the modern 
Englishman. 

In the days when the old forms of govern- 
ment began to weigh heavily on the lower 
classes and men set to work to shake off or 
slip out of their fetters, the wanderers who 
brought news of the success of any popular 
leader or of the death of a detested foe found 
themselves, no doubt, as welcome in the 
cottage as the wonder-telling pilgrim or the 
cunning tumbler was in the castle hall, and 
it is not difficult to believe that those who 





were anxious to sway public opinion towards 
their own party would avail themselveg of 
the surest method of reaching the hearts 
of the people. 

Preachers, orthodox and unorthodox 
musicians, jugglers, pilgrims, and runaway 
bondsmen must in the days of Richard Jf. 
and his predecessors have filled the place 
now occupied by the professional newspaper 
correspondent and novelist. Sometimes the 
mingled romance and reality in their narra. 
tives in a fashion which would be condemned 
in modern days; but their audiences wor 
not critical, and the story of some miracle. 
working saint who had been, or who was 
supposed to have been, a political martyr 
might stir up enthusiasm where the recital 
of commonplace wrongs would leave people 
unmoved. It would be interesting to leam 
what amount of belief the educated clasgeg 
gave to the fables which charmed the ears 
of the vulgar, and what means they had 
of deciding between falsehood and truth, 
Well-informed men must have experienced 
some difficulty in drawing a line between 
the miracles of canonized saints and the 
wonders worked by the relics of those who 
were saints in popular estimation only. 

While giving the preaching and mendi- 
cant friars and their fellow wanderers of 
lower degree credit for the influence which 
they certainly exercised over the untravelled 
multitude, M. Jusserand leaves unnoticed 
the merchants who journeyed from town to 
town, buying andselling, and relating strange 
stories of the flat Rhine countries, or of 
those far-away lands which lay beyond the 
experience of even such wanderers as the 
pilgrims who had seen Jerusalem and the 
Holy Sepulchre. The traders of the Middle 
Ages had many opportunities for gaining 
knowledge which their nobler or poorer 
neighbours lacked, and it is hardly possible 
that they could have visited all the great 
fairs of England without leaving some trace 
of their foreign culture among the people 
who flocked to their booths. 

M. Jusserand is inclined to believe that 
modern writers have a tendency to exag- 
gerate when they speak of the roads 
and bridges of the Middle Ages. His own 
researches have led him to the opinion 
that strong bridges and well-made highways 
were constructed, and that private indivi- 
duals, as well as rich guilds and monasteries, 
gave money for the pious purpose of keeping 
the public roads in order, but that there 
was no easy method of forcing those persons 
who had a right to collect the tolls to spend 
the money in necessary repairs :— 

** Quand les taxes étaient régulitrement per- 
cues et honnétement appliquées, elles suffisaient 
au mantien de la construction...... mais on a pl 
observer déji...... que tous les gardiens n’etaient 
pas honnétes...... Le pont de Londres lui-méme, 
si riche, si utile, si admiré, avait constamment 
besoin de réparations, et on ne les faisait jamais 
que lorsque le danger était imminent ou meme 
la catastrophe survenue. Henri III. concédait 
a terme les revenus du pont ‘isa femme 
chire,’ qui négligeait de l’entretenir et s’appr0 
priait sans scrupule les rentes de |’ édifice.” 

It was manifestly difficult to force those 
who collected the fees to expend them m 
the legitimate manner, so the bridges fell 
into ruins and the roads became meré 
sloughs, till at length some individual less 
patient or timid than his neighbours set the 
clumsy machinery of the law in motion, %, 
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sf the calamity threatened to be a national 
one, the king ordered a general collection to 
be made to defray the expenses of the neces- 
sary repairs. 

M. Jusserand has collected many notes 
concerning the highways of England and 
the travellers who frequented them in the 
days of the early English Parliaments, 
and he has so combined them as to give a 
very interesting sketch of the roadside life 
of our forefathers. He shows us, too, that 
the struggle between the law of the country 
and permitted abuse caused as much diffi- 
culty to the good men who lived under the 
house of Anjou as it does in these later 
times, and that in many cases of oppression 
the fault lay with the imperfect administra- 
tive power and not with the law-makers. 

M. Jusserand has written carefully, but 
his book contains one curious blunder. ‘ La 
prison de la Flotte”’ is a needless and in- 
correct translation of Fleet Prison. 








Reconnoitring in Central Asia. By Charles 
Marvin. With Map and Lllustrations. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 

The Region of the Eternal Fire. By Charles 
Marvin. With Maps and Illustrations. 
(Allen & Co.) 


‘RECONNOITRING IN CenTRAL Asta’ isa lively 
and entertaining account of adventures and 
explorations gone through since the days of 
Vambéry in the country of the Turcomans 
and the adjoining districts of Persia and the 
Khanates. There are fifteen chapters, and 
in each of these one great pioneer stands 
forth as the central figure, around which are 

ouped minor military and political satel- 
lites, whilst the author himself, acting as 
a “chorus,” frequently intervenes to ex- 
plain the moral of the story, and affords 
his audience an occasional glimpse of 
what is going on in the Foreign Offices of 
England and Russia or at the court of the 
Viceroy of India. Asa matter of fact the 
book is one of adventurous travel, seasoned 
with political argumentation, rather than one 
of geography ; indeed, a reader going to the 
volume in search of solid geographical in- 
formation on the “region lying between 
Russia and India ”’ is not likely to find what 
he seeks, and may even carry away notions 
altogether erroneous. We should have 
thought, for instance, that after all the 
surveying expeditions dispatched to the 
Oxus within the last twenty years, a writer 
so deeply read as Mr. Marvin would not 
have conveyed to his readers such very 
vague, if not altogether erroneous, notions 
with reference to that river as he does. The 
question whether the Amu Darya or Oxus 
ever found its way into the Caspian within 
historical times appears to us to have been 
most decidedly answered in the negative not 
only by Russian surveyors on the spot, but 
also by critical geographers skilled in the in- 
terpretation or elucidation of ancient docu- 
ments. Mr. Marvin, however, still takes it 
for granted ‘that in ancient times Indian 
wares used to be conveyed through Cabul to 
the Oxus, down which they floated to its 
mouth, which mouth either opened into the 
Caspian Sea, or was situated close alongside 
it.” And arguing upon such false premises, 
the author pictures to himself the Turcoman 
region of those days as a country covered 
With magnificent cities and clad with forests, 





instead of a land of barren deserts, and with 
trade flowing across it by ‘“‘means of the 
Oxus water-way.” There can be no doubt 
that, owing to the decadence of the states of 
Turkistan and the raids of the Turcomans, 
many tracts along rivers or canals which 
were anciently under cultivation have been 
abandoned, and that the Russians may 
succeed in largely repairing the mischief 
done. But the possibility of effecting so 
small an improvement is evidently not what 
the author’s glowing language is likely to 
convey to his readers; and when he adds, on 
the authority of Lessar, “that a deal of the 
water that wastes itself in the Aral can be 
diverted half-way across the desert without 
spoiling Khiva,”’ he ventures upon an asser- 
tion which is not at all borne out by Lessar’s 
own report. That enterprising engineer 
says, on the contrary, that the )pper Usboi, 
or the assumed old bed of the Oxus, is not 
an ancient river channel at all, but consists 
of a succession of separate depressions, and 
that in order to establish a water-way 
between Khiva and the Caspian it would 
be necessary to dig a canal 200 versts in 
length, and costing between fifteen and 
twenty million roubles. Lessar’s former 
companion, Korshin, confirms this, and so 
does Prince Gedroye, who spent two years 
in exploring the delta of the Oxus; whilst 
Dr. Lenz, who at one time advocated this 
much-talked-of diversion of the Oxus, un- 
able any longer to close his eyes against 
facts, now declares himself convinced of the 
impracticability of his scheme, and has with- 
drawn his theory of the Oxus ever having 
flowed through the Usboi into the Caspian. 

The author’s political views on the rela- 
tions between England and Russia are well 
known, and they are very forcibly set forth 
by Mr. Marvin and strongly supported by 
facts and sound arguments. Like a sensible 
man, he admits that only fanatical enmity can 
be blind to the fact that the extension of 
Russian rule has conferred a blessing upon 
the populations concerned :— 

‘* Respecting Russia’s right to conquer Cen- 
tral Asia, and England's wisdom in opposing her, 
much argument may be expended and many 
opinions expressed ; but there is one fact that 
stands out clear from all controversy—the con- 
quest of Central Asia has been a blessing not 
only for Central Asia itself, but for all the 
nations abutting upon it. Cruel as have been 
some of the acts marking the conquest, and 
in spite of the defects of Russian administration, 
it is impossible for any man possessing the 
ordinary feelings of humanity to read the 
terrible accounts of the slave trade in Central 
Asia, prevailing up to the annexation of the 
region by Russia, without feeling thankful that 
the whole of the Khanates have passed under 
the sway of the White Tsar.” 

Even Vambéry is constrained to bear wit- 
ness to the horrors of the slave trade, and 
150,000 human beings restored to their 
homes through Russian agency proclaim far 
and wide the fame of the benefactors. 
There is hardly a village in the countries 
to the south of the Turcoman country where 
Russia is not occasionally remembered with 
gratitude. Persians actually envy the Turco- 
mans who have been subjected to Russia, 
and compare the arbitrary rule of their own 
tyrants with the security for limb and pro- 

erty on the other side of the boundary. 

1. MacGregor was eagerly asked when the 
Russians were coming to Herat, his inter- 


| locutor adding fervently, without awaiting 
the reply, ‘‘ May God send them speedily!” 
The advent of Russia is, in fact, looked for- 
ward to by border populations as that of a 
liberator, and whatever reticence the Russian 
Government may show, the Russian officers 
on the spot make no secret whatever as to 
their aspirations in this direction. 

Those chapters in which the author deals 
with the secret agents of England and 
Russia are among the more instructive and 
entertaining in his book. He is not one of 
those who blame Russia for employing such 
agents, and points out that England has 
made use of them quite as freely, though 
not so successfully, owing to the “‘ incapacity 
of the English Government to utilize their 
labours in a proper manner.” In one re- 
spect, however, the activity of the emissaries 
of the rival empires differs essentially, for 
whilst Russia never hesitates to dispatch her 
agents to territories over which the suzerain 
rights of England are acknowledged, Eng- 
land has ever scrupulously abstained from 
undermining Russia’s influence in states or 
territories already under Russian rule. 

That the activity of the English agents 
and of those few English private explorers 
who were not thwarted in their enterprise 
by the interference of our Foreign Office 
has left its mark upon the events of 
the last few years is clearly shown by the 
author. The Tekke and Akkal, who made 
overtures to Col. Napier to be taken under 
the protection of England, resisted to the 
last, in the vain hope of obtaining English 


support. 

“Tf English agents and travellers had never 
put in an appearance on the north-eastern 
Persian border Russia would have been spared a 
whole series of Turcoman campaigns. The visits 
of these officers cost Russia millions of money 
and hundreds of lives. This is an historical fact 
which has never been properly examined even 
by the Russians themselves.” 

The author fancies that if Col. Napier’s 
‘secret and confidential” report, of which 
he gives an abstract, had been published in 
1875, public opinion would have compelled 
Government to give effect to his views re- 
specting the strategical importance of Merv. 
“England missed a grand opportunity when 
Lord Northbrook in India and the Beacons- 
field Government at home failed to respond 
to the wishes of the Mervis.” 

It is not to be expected that all Mr. 
Marvin’s readers will & persuaded by his 
arguments to look at this Central Asian 
question from his point; but though they 
may differ in opinion, they will readily admit 
the obligation he has conferred upon them 
by placing within their reach a mass of sub- 
stantial information derived from Russian or 
“ confidential” reports, which have hitherto 
been sealed books to them. 

Mr. Marvin’s second bulky volume deals 
more especially with the petroleum industry 
of Russia and with the remarkable career of 
the brothers Nobel, the creators of the pro- 
sperity of modern Baku. Some idea of the 
importance of that place may be gathered 
from the fact that its wells yielded in 1883 
no less than 800,000 tons of crude petroleum. 
Their produce is even now finding its way to 
Germany and other parts of Western Europe, 
and is gradually driving American petroleum 
out of some of its best markets. 

On his way to these wells the author 
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visited Sevastopol and Batoum, the former 
once more an important naval arsenal, the 
latter rapidly growing into an emporium of 
commerce. The author 

‘was astonished at the remarkable activity 
everywhere apparent ; houses and shops were 
being built by hundreds, and there was every 
evidence that in a few years nothing will be left 
of the old Turkish town ceded in 1878. Before 
another decade Batoum will have become a great 
commercial outport, and the Sevastopol of the 
Southern Euxine.” 

Of course, a book by Mr. Marvin would 
be incomplete without some reference to the 
Central Asian question. On the present 
occasion Mr. Marvin not only presents his 
readers with a translation of Skobeleff’s 
project for invading India and with reprints 
of some of his pamphlets, which are given 
as an appendix, but he also furnishes 
a few notes on a secret Russian mission to 
Cabul, which was dispatched in 1882, with 
Capt. Venkhovsky for its chief. His in- 
formant was a Jewish watch-maker at 
Kertch, who was attached to the mission 
as interpreter, and who will be rather 
astonished when he sees his portrait and 
autograph in an English book. The account 
of this mission ought obviously to have been 
introduced in ‘Reconnoitring in Central 
Asia.’ 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK, 


The Baby’s Grandmother. By L. B. Walford. 

3 vols. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Dieudonnée : a Study. By Richard ap Rhys. 

(Remington & Co.) 

The Amazon. By Carl Vosmaer. 

Unwin.) 

‘Tur Basy’s GRANDMOTHER’ is more diffuse 
than Mrs. Walford’s former books. She 
seems to have had some trouble in filling 
the necessary space, and the book bears 
marks of the manner in which it was com- 
posed for publication in parts. The heroine 
is a charming creation, and as original as 
she is charming. At the age of thirty-seven 
she is a lovely woman, full of vigour and 
good spirits, the life and soul of the house 
and country-side, when her very young 
daughter, who married at sixteen, has a 
baby. The staid and matronly young mother 
makes a good foil to the lively grandmother, 
with whom the baby’s godfathers both fall 
in love. There is nothing very novel in the 
rest of the story, but the characters are 
drawn with Mrs. Walford’s well-known 
skill, and there is many a touch in her 
delineation of the heroine that could only 
have been given by an accomplished novelist 
who has a gift which is something more 
than talent, and the sympathetic imagination 
of a true artist. 

It is not quite clear why Mr. Richard ap 
Rhys should call his story of the beautiful 
French goose-girl a study. It is an idyl in 
its way, pretty and touching enough in parts, 
but the incidents are so very commonplace, 
the motives of action are so trivial, and often 
80 inadequate, that to call it a study implies 
too much. The characters are the goose- 
girl afore-mentioned, “‘lovely as a rich ripe 
rose,” her gallant lover Zephirin, and her 
amiable old grandmother. The whole tragedy 
springs ¢.ut of some firewood which Dieu- 
donnée had been told by her grandmother 
to stack, but which she wickedly neglected 
in order to keep tryst with “ Zeph the 


(Fisher 





miller.” In the midst of their conversation 
it suddenly occurs to her that the old 
woman might walk out of her door and fall 
over the unstacked wood, and she hurries 
home to find that this is precisely what has 
happened. Hence, with the necessary assist- 
ance from folly, accident, and other con- 
tributory causes which are familiar to the 
tragic muse, the whole coil is wound, and 
a terrible coil it is. By the way, does Mr. 
ap Rhys imagine that he gives his romance 
a Gallic savour by making his grandmother 
speak like this ?— 

** € How long thou hast been, child! There 
are five minutes that Pierre has waited for his 
milk ; and Mére Séxe [sic] comes of arriving.’ ” 
The best parts of ‘Dieudonnée’ are such 
as depend for their interest on common 
humanity. There is little which is dis- 
tinctively French, but a good deal which is 
distinctly human and pathetic. 

Any one who hoped or believed that Mr. 
Vosmaer would in his new novel concern 
himself with Holland and life in the Nether- 
lands will be disappointed. None better 
than he ought to be able to paint the cosy 
existence of his fellow countrymen at the 
present day, or, reverting to the past, 
utilize for the purpose of his art some 
romantic incident in their heroic history. 
Yet he has done neither. In his pages 
there is no trace of the stork or the wind- 
mill or the silent watercourse. We are in 
Italy from the first to the last. There is 
really no story. ‘The Amazon’ may be 
described, without strict accuracy, as a 
sort of ‘Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship.’ Of the five personages that figure on 
the scene, the Amazon herself (Marciana, 
a young widow) and the hero, Aisma, 
are the most interesting. Marciana, who 
had contracted an unhappy marriage, on 
finding herself free resolves thenceforth 
to remain independent mistress of herself. 
In like manner Aisma, jilted in love, 
has determined that Art alone shall 
for the future be his mistress. This is 
the state of affairs when we are first 
introduced to them on the mountain slope 
forming the glorious Bay of Salerno. Then 
there are Ada, an impulsive, sensitive crea- 
ture, whose life has been blunted and stunted 
by a Pharisaic formalism; Signor Salviati, of 
Rome, a musician and a cripple; and, lastly, 
Dr. van Walborch, uncle to Marciana and 
guide, philosopher, and friend to the whole 
party. The author’s cardinal purpose is, of 
course, to develope character in circumstances 
attractive to the reader. And this we must 
say he has accomplished with excellent effect. 
The book is, however, greatly over-burdened 
with views and theories of art and descrip- 
tions of art masterpieces. There is too much 
cestheticism even for an esthetic novel. 
Sometimes we have a little essay, sometimes 
a little sermon, and once a poem of three or 
four pages, all designed in disparagement 
of what Dr. van Walborch would call 
‘‘ coarse realism in art,’’ which, according to 
him, is the same form of disease as “‘ pessimism 
in life.” After all, as we have said, the value 
of the work depends upon its descriptions of 
character, and not on the artistic, esthetic, 
and archeological disquisitions to which we 
are unwillingly treated, and in this respect 
Mr. Vosmaer has scored a signal success. Of 
course, the Amazon abandons her resolve of 
remaining mistress of herself, and Aisma 
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finds another mistress besides Art, 
translation, by Mr. J. E. Irving, 
everything to be wished for, and the frontig. 
piece by Mr. Alma Tadema will be pri 
by the admirers of that eminent artist. 








HISTORICAL AND ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIREg, 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
New Series. Vol. I. Part IV. (Longmans % 
Co.)—The new series of Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society is in almost ey 
respect an improvement upon the old one, The 
present part contains four papers, every one of 
which is of interest, and two of them of per. 
manent value. Mr. Henry H. Howorth ig 
evidently well read in Northern literature ; hig 
paper on the conquest of Norway by the 
Ynglings is excellent. When so little ha 
come down to us in a form that is free from 
suspicion, it would not be safe to say that he 
has made out a case for the history of events 
as he sees them. He has, however, done no 
violence to historic credibility, so that whether 
his labour be or be not permanent it will be of 
service to future inquirers. Mr. Cornelius Wal. 
ford’s treatise ‘On the Historical and Lite 
Associations of Bridges’ is far too short. It ig 
almost a new subject, and there is abundance of 
material at hand for one who knows how to use 
it discreetly. By far the most important paper 
in the part is that by Sir Richard Temple ‘On 
Personal Traits of Mahratta Brahman Princes’ 
We trust it will be widely read. Sir Richard 
has a profound knowledge of Indian history. 
The slight sketch he has given of a great race 
contains much information which will be new to 
the ordinary Englishman. The picture is by no 
means all rose colour; but the writer, taking 
into account the inveterate prejudices of English 
people, has thought it necessary in the last 
paragraph to make something like an apology 
for dwelling on the virtues as well as the faults 
of the Indian character. 


Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological and 
Natural History Society. Vol. VI. (Bemrose 
& Sons.)—The Derbyshire Archzeological and 
Natural History Society has done good work. 
The scope of its operations is wide, and there 
are diligent workers among its members. One 
of these, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, commuii- 
cates a striking paper on the Augustinian Priory 
at Repton. He has an intimate acquaintance 
with the history of Gothic architecture, which 
has been most useful in the description of the 
remains of this once beautiful house. Repton 
Priory was granted at the Dissolution toa 
certain Thomas Thacker, who in 1548 was suc- 
ceeded by his son Gilbert. Fuller tells a strange 
story how the church had remained intact until 
the accession of Queen Mary, but that when the 
Roman Catholic queen ascended the throne 
Gilbert Thacker was afraid that she would “set 
up the abbeys again,” and so upon a certan 
Sunday he called together all the carpenters and 
masons he could collect, and pulled the church 
down in a single day. Mr. Hope disbelieves 
this tale, for the very suflicient reason that 
among the remains that have been recently w- 
covered ‘‘ there are no traces of such dislocation 
of walls and shattering of easily broken stones, 
like moulded bases, &c., as would have resulted 
if the building had been hastily and violently 
demolished.” The Rev. J. Charles Cox com- 
municates an excellent paper on Arbor Low, al 
object which Dr. Pegge, writing more than 4 
century ago for the Society of Antiquaries, ¢ 
‘that capital British monument.” Mr. Cox 
deals with becoming modesty with the diffi- 





| cult questions that are involved in the history 
| of these monuments. He, however, inclines to 


the view propounded some years ago by Mr. 
James Fergusson, that the rude stone monv- 
ments which were once thought to be “ Druidi¢ 
were erected by “‘ partially civilized races after 
contact with the Romans.” Mr. Llewellynmt 
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Tawitt, as written an account of a cabinet at 
de made from the wood of the Green Dale 
Oak. The tree, which we believe still exists in a 
shattered condition, is an object of interest, but 
we cannot bring ourselves to get up much en- 
thusiasm about a very ordinary-looking bookcase 
or wardrobe made out of some of its timber. 
The Rev. J. Charles Cox also contributes a list 
of the clergy of the diocese of Lichfield, com- 
piled in 1602-3. It is interesting as showing 
how very few of the clergy possessed a uni- 
versity degree or were capable of preaching. At 
Burdingbury a certain Cutberd Terry is marked 
as “no parson,” though we gather that he 
officiated as minister and received the proceeds 
of the benefice. Some local antiquary should 
investigate this case. Mr. Terry’s history would 
be instructive if we could recover it. Was he 
a mere impostor, or had he received orders 
abroad ! 

Records of Gloucester Cathedral, 1882-3. 
Vol. I. Part I. (Gloucester, Nest.)—To the 
late Canon Lyttelton is assigned the credit of 
having originated a society to promote ‘‘an in- 
telligent interest in Gloucester Cathedral amongst 
all classes,” and no doubt we shall speedily hear 
of similar bodies being instituted in other 
cathedral cities. The Mecords, after an ex- 
planation of the origin and purpose of the new 
society, contain a paper by Mr. E. A. Freeman 
on ‘Gloucester : its Abbey and Cathedral, and 
their Place in English History,’ in which the 
writer reiterates his odd notion that ‘‘ somehow 
people seem to fancy that every abbey is a ruin, 
and that every ruin is an abbey.” Mr. Free- 
man’s belief in national stupidity is as serious 
as Carlyle’s in universal idiocy ; but it might be 
thought that many of the population of London 
and even of the provinces must have heard of 
Westminster Abbey, and possibly of Malvern, 
St. Albans, Tewkesbury, or Selby, and known 
them not to be ruins, though they might, per- 
haps, not conclude any of these churches to be 
the complete monastery; nor would they be far 
wrong if they thought nearly every abbey to 
have been destroyed, except that its church in 
many instances was saved. So much important 
history centres at Gloucester that, with respect 
to the reign of William Rufus, at least, ‘‘ almost 
every event that happened at all somehow con- 
trived to happen at Gloucester.” Though 
‘Ivanhoe’ is backed by Dean Trench in his 
‘Study of Words,’ the theory of the “ vast sepa- 
ration, the abiding distinction, between the 
conquering and conquered races in England” 
is rebutted by the Conqueror’s law, passed at 
Gloucester, that the Frenchmen and the Eng- 
lishmen were to have equal rights and liabilities. 
There is the hard fact, however, that territorial 
rights were not included in this ordination, 
and the disinherited Englishman, with no foot 
of land of his own to stand on, must have felt 
his legal rights and privileges greatly diminished 
by the usurping invaders. Domesday Book, in 
fact, which also originated at Gloucester, must 
have done much to practically annul the 
law of equality between native and foreigner, 
and to render the former the inferior person. 
Mr. Freeman’s paper, though somewhat gar- 
rulous and egotistical, is, of course, worth read- 
ing, though to those who have already well 
studied the subject it will not afford much new 
information. In ‘The Builders and Buildings 
of the Cathedral’ Mr. T. Gambier Parry honestly 
confesses that had he lived before cowls went 
out of fashion he would have worn one; and so 
intelligently has Canon Westcott illustrated his 
theme, ‘A Benedictine Monk,’ that he would 
have felt himself hardly less at his ease as a 
member of a Benedictine chapter of old days 
than as one of the present Chapter of Peter- 
borough. Sir W. V. Guise, Bart., brings some 
of his wide antiquarian knowledge to bear upon 
the ‘Historic Monuments in the Cathedral’; 
while the Register of Parker, the last abbot, is 
the subject of remarks by the Rev. W. Bazeley. 
The bells of the cathedral are fully dealt with 





by the Rev. F. E. B. Witts; and some barbaric 
verse on the ‘Foundation of the Abbey of Glou- 
cester’ is made more readable by the intelligent 
annotation of the editor of the Records, Mr. 
Bazeley. The lover of ecclesiology will be glad 
to hear of this publication, which, as we have 
hinted, will doubtless be followed by much other 
cathedral literature. We note that the Chapter 
Library contains a copy of the Coverdale Bible 
of 1535, concerning which edition there has been 
lately a correspondence in the Athenewm. 

The Wiltshire Archeological and Natural 
History Magazine. No. LXI. 1883. (Devizes, 
Bull.)—This number chiefly relates to Malmes- 
bury, and it includes a well-studied paper ‘On 
the Architecture of Malmesbury Abbey,’ by Mr. 
C. H. Talbot, and a gossipy account of ‘ Malmes- 
bury Abbey in its Best Days,’ by Canon Jackson, 
F.S.A., an optimist title that may require some 
limitation in order to be acceptable to a high 
Lutheran spirit. This is followed by Canon 
Jones’s researches and conclusions ‘On Some 
Place-Names near Malmesbury and their His- 
toric Teachings,’ in which some puzzling local 
names are essayed to be expounded. Thus 
Clack, near Bradenstock, is the Celtic cleg, a 
hill, and those who have climbed up to the old 
Priory buildings of Bradenstock will have dis- 
covered the hill in question. Clegg, by Roch- 
dale, preserves the name almost unaltered ; but 
Clay Hill, near Warminster, while it has nothing 
to do with clay, is simply cleg, with a duplicative 
to make it intelligible. To the guesses about 
Malmesbury Canon Jones adds one more. “To 
me,” he says, ‘‘it seems clear that the root of 
the word is the Anglo-Saxon mael-dun (as at 
Mal-don in Essex), and that it means literally 
Cross Hill, or, as we should say, Church Hill, for 
moel designates the image of our Lord on the 
cross, or what we should call a crucifix.” Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P., besides being a 
statesman, shows himself to be an archzeologist 
by his address ‘On the Origin of an English 
Town,’ in which he explains how Wiltshire, 
originally an old Saxon, under-kingdom, ‘‘ gra- 
dually became an administrative division of the 
great English kingdom of which the old West 
Saxon kingdom is now itself a part.” 

Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society for 1882-3. Vol. VII. 
(Bristol, Jefferies & Sons.)—This volume con- 
tains the Society’s proceedings at Stow-in-the- 
Wold in 1882 and at Bristol in 1883. ‘The 
Northleach Court Book’ is extracted from, 
with illustrative remarks, by the Rev. David 
Royce, M.A. Among the ordinances of the 
Court in 1577 it was determined that any 
servant ‘‘found out of Master’s or Dame’s 
House at night or in an Inn or suspicious house, 
after the ringing of the Boothall bell at 9 o’clock, 
from Allhallantide to Easter, or at 10 o'clock 
after Easter, was to be committed to the stocks 
by the heels all night.” In 1565 it was ordered 
that all the inhabitants with their able servants 
were to assemble in the field with sufficient 
bows and arrows, and ‘‘ there every one to shoot 
upon paine to every one making defaute vid. to 
the Crowne.” It may be remembered that 
Queen Bess’s bodyguard were archers, of which 
Raleigh was captain. 


A hundred at a time I oft have seen 
With bowes and arrows ride before the Queen, 


says John Taylor, the Water Poet. The lover 
of old manor houses will find a treat in the Rev. 
David Royce’s account, with its illustrations, of 
Icomb Place, a rare building of its kind of 
fifteenth century date. The ‘ History of Prink- 
nash Park,’ the country residence of the last 
Abbot of Gloucester, is a fairly exhaustive 
account of that manor, though the Rev. W. 
Bazeley’s favourite word ‘‘ probably” hardly 
adds to its value. Mr. John Taylor’s remarks 
on ‘The Benedictine Rule in England’ oppose 
Mr. Freeman’s statement that ‘‘no one ever 
tried at Glastonbury, as was tried at Winchester, 
at Coventry, and at Malmesbury, to displace 
the monks in favour of secular priests.” Mr. 





Taylor shows by a reference to the ‘Chronicle 
of Abingdon,’ that when in 955 Aithelwold, who 
was Dunstan’s friend at Glastonbury, left that 
house in order to reconstitute the monastery at 
Abingdon, he was accompanied by clerks (or 
seculars) from Glastonbury (‘‘ quidem clerici de 
Glastonia”’), which indicates that the secular 
clergy then held that place, either from not having 
been supplanted by Dunstan or through being 
replaced by King Edwy, who favoured the 
seculars. The same chronicler, moreover, affirms 
that when Aithelwold had reconstructed the 
monastery of St. Mary at Abingdon, a.p. 957, 
he sent Osgar, one of the brethren, to Fleury in 
order to learn the Benedictine code and bring 
it home. “Now,” cogently adds the writer, 
‘*had that rule been already practised at Glas- 
tonbury, whence thelwold had lately come, 
there would have been no need to introduce it 
afresh from the Continent.” The history of 
Benedictinism in England requires reconsidera- 
tion. The index to this volume is almost a 
model of exhaustiveness, 








RECENT VERSE. 


He and She; or, a Poet’s Portfolio. By W. W. 
Story. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. By John 


James Piatt. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
The Lady of Ranza, and other Poems. By George 
Eyre. (Gardner, Paisley.) 
Luys of Leisure: Poems and Songs. By William 
Allan. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Wandering Echoes. By J. E. D.G. 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 
A Poetry of Evxiles, and other Poems. 
Douglas B. Sladen. (Griffith & Farran.) 
The Conscience, and other Poems. By Charles 
William Stubbs, M.A. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Fireflies: Ballads and Verses, By Sydney Lever. 
(Remington & Co.) 
Life through the Lotos: a Romance in Poetry. By 
Richard Julian Harris. (Cornish & Sons.) 


He read aloud to her at one sitting twenty- 
five poems of his own, some of them rather 
long, the interval between poem and poem being 
unbrokenly spent in commenting on the last one 
and foreshadowing the next. Unfortunately he 
could not read her also the poem of 254 lines he 
was “‘scribbling” when she came upon him 
and his portfolio in the shadow of the beeches, 
as it was not finished, so he sent it her after- 
wards. She listened to the twenty-five poems 
with vivacious interest; and when he would 
have ended with the twenty-third, she insisted 
on his reading her one more for a quarter of an 
hour or so while she finished her embroidery, 
and was much obliged to him for making it two 
hours more. She also quoted him an epigram of 
his own. She was a delightful critic, for, with two 
exceptions (and one of them was but her make- 
belief, for fun), the poems always put her into 
exactly the state of mind—plaintive, gay, or 
serene—which they were intended to inspire. 
In the really exceptional instance she gave a 
mildly judicial summing up, which is, by ill hap, 
what a reviewer must adopt as to the whole 
book. ‘‘ You have not quite succeeded with that 
poem,” she said; and he replied, “ I know it.” 
Mr. Story has not quite succeeded with the book. 
The prose talk about the poems is an injudicious 
setting for them ; they would have a fairer chance 
were they not thus cumbrously linked together ; 
but there is no poem that in itself shines out 
with marked individuality. That there is, how- 
ever, throughout the selection much that is above 
mediocrity in thought and expression, and little 
that invites blame, readers familiar with Mr. 
Story’s ‘Graffiti’ will expect, as a matter of 
course, to find, and they will not be disappointed 
in the expectation. ; 

A reviewer must needs wish that Mr. Piatt’s 
book were a good deal better or immensely 
worse—good enough to be welcomed warmly, and 
not, as it is, just good enough to cause, in vain, 
lingering search for some special merit to praise, 
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or at least something to quote lovingly. Re- 

ted examinations only prove more distinctly 
that the ‘Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley’ 
are creditable, and are not poetry. They are 
written in strictly good English, often well 
chosen, with a feeling for descriptive truth, in 
a pure and gracious tone of thought; the melody, 
though never notably musical, and though occa- 
sionally marred by bad metre, is, on the whole, 
sufficient for the reader’s comfort. It is not 
possible, with all the goodwill in the world, to 
ascribe more striking qualities to the volume. 
True to title, a large proportion of the pieces 
have the topography, flora, and fauna distinc- 
tively of the Ohio Valley region, and this, on a 
glance through the pages, gives so much sense of 
newness as comes from seeing the words“ bison,” 
prairie,” ‘‘ hickory,’ and so forth, instead 
of the more hackneyed nomenclature of home- 
bred English poets’ scenery. But to read instead 
of to glance is to become at once aware of an 
all-pervading triteness which would often seem 
glaringly threadbare but for the pleasant gloss 
of those less threadbare words. It may be feared 
that this triteness is incurable, for it lies in the 
thoughts far more than in their expression ; but 
there is a kindred fault Mr. Piatt could easily 
remedy, and thereby raise the level of his verse, 
and that is his affectation of simplicity. Simpli- 
city should use short words ; in words of several 
syllables it gives poetry the go-by, and produces 
an effect of baldness in contradistinction to sim- 
plicity. Many of Mr. Piatt’s lines, where the 
good intention of simplicity is most obvious, are 
unmitigated newspaper prose. His frequent 
lapse from metre in blank verse is another fault 
of a curable sort—simple iambic scansion needs 
only attention ; but in the too seemingly facile, 
but, to indifferent melodists, unattainable lilt of 
which Tennyson started the fashion with 

So Annie has written, you say; 
Well, she never was over wise, 
Mr. Piatt’s case seems less hopeful. As it is, 
he has written in it one soliloquy which, were it 
not for that Tennysonian echo which will ring 
through it and clash, would have the influence 
of, as far as it goes, a genuine poem, a thing 
with far more life in it than any other produc- 
tion in the volume; but the jerks where the 
metre stumbles are trying and frequent, and 
there is never the complete swing and cadence 
required, not even in such a stanza as this, the 
best in the poem, which we give for the sake of 
its happy description of the impulse of military 
music :— 
Tramping a steady tramp they moved like soldiers that 
march to the beat 
Of music that seems a part of themselves to rise and fall 
with their feet. 

But, unhappily, too many of the stanzas are after 
the following sort :— 


And so at round—the quail in the orchard whistles 
blithe— 

But first {ll drink at the spring below, and whet my scythe ; 

and 


And William, my captain, came home for good to his 
mother, and L’!l be bound 
We were proud and cried to see the flag that wrapped his 
coffin around. 
We should like to end with a favourable specimen 
of Mr. Piatt’s writing. That in which Mr. 
Boughton has found asubject for a picture seems 
best to choose, although (and perhaps because) 
it is, in its suggestive method, alone among the 
poems Mr. Piatt has selected to fill this 
volume :— 
TWO WATCHERS, 
Two ships sail on the ocean ; 
Two watchers walk by the shore: 
One wrings wild hands and cries, 
“ Farewell for evermore.” 


One sees, with face uplifted, 
(Soft homes of dreams her eyes,) 
Her sail, beyond the horizon, 
Reflected in the skies, 

That Mr. Eyre feels genuinely we have no 
doubt, but he wholly lacks the power of express- 
ing what he feels in that way which distinguishes 
poetry from mere verse-making. 

‘Scottish Scenery,’ the longest of Mr. Allan’s 
poems, is not a success, nor can his ‘ Drumclog’ 





be considered more than ordinary conventional 
verse. Some of his short lyrics, however, have 
a genuineness and delicacy of feeling which we 
have before noticed in his work. His range is 
extremely limited ; and he seems scarcely aware 
of this, as he is constantly attempting subjects 
that are out of his reach. 

If J. E. D. G. has any enemies, they may well 
rejoice that he, or more probably she, has written 
a book. ‘ Wandering Echoes’ is phenomenal of 
its kind. It is not often the reviewer meets with 
anything so amusingly bad. J. E. D. G. is am- 
bitious, and attempts many things, only to fail 
in all. Perhaps the culminating achievement of 
the volume is the following lyric, ‘To E. B. 
Browning,” in which the writer assigns to her 
own muse a place akin to Mrs. Browning’s and 
yet more akin to Sappho’s. But here it is :— 


Thou sweetest songstress, by whose grave 
In Florence oft I’ve wept, 

When I, too, dwelt by Arno’s wave: 
Of thee each memory kept. 


I know thou ’it welcome, where thou art 
A muse akin to thine ; 

I know that from thy poet-heart 
Some rays outshone on mine. 


Not long thy life; mine short will be 
(Philome!'s breath’s e’er brief) ; 
Since, past the grave, I’ll meet with thee, 
Soon, soon I ’ll vanquish grief. 
O deathless poet ! take from me 
This tribute to thy name. 
My inspiration lived through thee, 
Yet could not be the same. 
Mine e’er more earth-born ; Sappho's lyre 
Was more akin to mine, 
Though ne’er, like hers, my lyric fire 
Will through all ages shine. 
What, after this, can we do for her of the 
four initials better than leave her in her self- 
appointed seat in Parnassus, between the two 
greatest women poets of all time ? 

As a rule Mr. Sladen’s poems do not rise 
above the level of uninteresting mediocrity. 
One sonnet, descriptive of a thunderstorm on the 
Mount Victoria Pass, Blue Mountains, however, 
is noticeably good where little is of any account. 

The doctrines contained in Mr. Stubbs’s 
verses are unimpeachable. So much, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be said of their poetic quality. 

Miss Lever’s verses, most of which have been 
set to music, do not call for much criticism. 
They are smooth if somewhat facile in metre, 
healthy enough in tone, and well adapted to 
music of a not too ambitious kind. 

Mr. Harris’s book is one out of which ill- 
natured people might get many a laugh; but as 
to amuse such people can hardly have been Mr. 
Harris's object in trying to write poetry, we 
should seriously advise him to let this, his first 
volume, be also his last. 








LAW BOOKS. 

The Judicature Acts and Rules of the Supreme 
Court, 1883. With Notes and Index. By the 
late Frederic Philip Tomlinson, M.A. Edited 
by R. T. Reid, Q.C. (Clowes & Sons.)—An 
Analytical Index and Digest of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature Acts and Rules. By Frank R. 
Parker. (Same publishers.)—The editor of the 
first-mentioned work tells us in his preface that 
the ‘‘ book was written by the late Frederic 
Philip Tomlinson, in the modest hope that it 
might do him credit at a time when his legal 
attainments, already well known to his friends, 
were just beginning to receive the wider recog- 
nition that they had long deserved. Hardly 
anything beyond the task of revision remained 
to be dene when his unremitting labours were 
closed by his death.” The work comprises the 
Supreme Court of Judicature Acts, 1873 and 
1875, and the subsequent acts amending the 
same, together with the very important Rules 
of the Supreme Court, 1883. Great pains have 
been bestowed upon the work, particularly upon 
that part which comprises the rules, where the 
reader is enabled to ascertain at a glance which 
rules are quite new and which are merely modi- 
fications of those previously existing. The work 
can hardly fail to be of much use to the practical 
lawyer, and we cannot refrain from an expression 














—[>>[== = 
of regret that Mr. Tomlinson did not live to af Je 
the fruits of his industry. Mr. Parker's wort Berlit 
consists of, first, three tables showing the SOURCES ben } 
from which the new rules are derived, the mody Pesth 
in which the repealed statutes and rules are ben ¢ 
dealt with, and the new provisions in the ney [ %" 
rules ; and, secondly, an analytical index anj in 
digest of the Acts and rules. The latter jg y Oxfo 
full, occupying 359 of the 439 pages of which defer 
the work consists, and may be found of uge a Shab 
a guide to the Acts and rules. uniq 

The Law and Practice of Compensation for a 
taking or injuriously affecting Lands wnder th - 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts, 1845, 1869 oe, 
and 1869, and several other Acts of Parliament Pert 
(English, Irish, and Scotch). With an Intro. soph 
duction, Notes, and Forms. By Sidney Wool i 
and James W. Middleton. (Clowes & Sons) Bod 
The greater part of this work consists of those two 
portions of the existing public Acts of Parlis. wari 
ment by which compulsory powers of acquiring T 
land are conferred upon railway companies and 
other corporate bodies, together with notes in des 
which the numerous reported decisions upon the pty 
various sections are discussed. Among the Acts Of: 
so dealt with are the Artisans and Labourer th 
Dwellings Improvement Acts, 1875 to 1882, the - 
Artisans’ Dwellings Acts, 1868 to 1882, the bin 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, and the Public . 
Health Act, 1875. The introduction comprises a 1 
general summary of the law and practice as to Mo 
compensation under the Acts in question. The = 
work also comprises, among other things,'a =m 
copious collection of forms, including precedents = 
of bills of costs. , 

The Law and Practice wnder the Bankruptey po 
Act, 1883. With the Rules and Forms, the x 
Debtors Act, 1869, with Notes, the Bills of Sale “t 
Acts, 1878 and 1882, complete Bankruptcy Time 
Table, List of Courts, &c., and Notes on Deeds 
of Assignment for the General Benefit of fo 
Creditors. By Charles F. L. Samson. (Clowes = 
& Sons.)—This is an important work on the P 
law and practice of bankruptcy. The author, * 
in discussing each section of the Act, has aimed 
at working in ‘all the rules, forms, and decided of 
cases applicable to the subject treated of in the L 
section,” and has thus okviated the necessity of M 
constant reference from one part of the book to T 
another. Some seventeen hundred reported A 
cases are referred to, and the index to the work a 
is very copious and accurate. The work will P 
doubtless be found of use by bankruptcy prac- X 
titioners, for whom it appears to be chiefly 
intended. f 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE, : 

Tue volume presented (but not yet issued) ] 
on the 10th inst. to the veteran Jewish scholar ( 
Dr. Zunz, of Berlin, on the occasion of his 1 
ninetieth birthday, contains fifteen essays by 7 
scholars of various countries, viz., six from Ger- 
many, four from the Austrian provinces, two 
from Italy, one from England, one from France, 
and one from Russia. ‘The essays bear naturally 
on Jewish literature, but are of the greatest ' 
variety. Dr. Steinschneider, of Berlin, writes 
on the metaphysics of Aristotle amongst the 
Jews. Dr. Rosin’s essay is a contribution on 
the exegesis of the Old Testament, which may 
prove useful for Dr. Farrar’s forthcoming 
Bampton Lectures at Oxford. Signor Marco 
Mortara, rabbi at Mantua, has an essay with 
the title ‘La Genesi e la Scienza: Note sull 
Origine e sull’ Et& dell’ Uomo.” Dr. N. Briil, 
of Frankfort, Dr. Giidemann, of Vienna, Hert 
Schorr, of Brody (Galicia), and M. J. Deren- 
bourg, of Paris, contribute to the Talmudical 
literature ; the last gives a specimen of Mar 
monides’s Arabic text of the commentary 


the Mishnah, the complete text of which will 
Frankl and 
Egers, of Berlin, have sketches on the hymno- 


appear under his editorship. Drs. 


logist Eleazar Kalir (seventh century A.D.) af 
on the famous poet Solomon ben Gabirol. 
Jellinek, of Vienna, contributes a bibliograph 
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qf Jewish eulogical sermons. Dr. D. Cassel, of 
Berlin, gives @ biographical sketch of Abraham 
Nathan, of Lunel ; D. Kaufmann, of Buda- 
Pesth, publishes the letters of En Duran (Simeon 
ben Joseph), of Lunel, in defence of orthodoxy 
inst the philosophers, from the unique MS. 
in the Bodleian Library; A. Neubauer, of 
Oxford, edits Jedaiah of Béziers’s treatise in 
defence of the beaw sexe against Judah ben 
Shabbethai’s treatise ‘ Womanhater,’ from a 
unique Bodleian MS., with an English introduc- 
tion. Baron David de Giinzburg, of St. Peters- 
burg, publishes a treatise on the plague by the 
hysician Isaac ben Todros, of Lunel, from a 
a, in his own library. Finally, Abbate P. 
Perreau, Chief Librarian of Parma, edits a philo- 
sophico-mystical treatise on Paradise, by Hayyim 
en Israel, from the MSS. at Parma and the 
Bodleian Library. The volume will consist of 
two parts, viz., the introductions and essays in 
various languages, and the Hebrew texts. 

Tue Catalogue of the Ostermess Ausstellung 
des Bérsen-Vereins der Deutschen Buchhindler 
is a stout volume showing the greatest activity 
on the part of the trade in the Fatherland. 
Of English exhibitors Messrs, Cassell & Co. are 
the best represented. M. Rothschild, of Paris, 
as was to be expected, makes a fine show. The 
binding of the volume is worth noticing. 

Tuat excellent book of reference Poor's 
Manual of Railways (Effingham Wilson) is again 
onour table. The editor rightly ascribes to the 
immense amount of capital swallowed up in 
various wild enterprises between 1879 and 1883 
the decline in the value of the railroad securities 
of the United States. In the state of Colorado 
anominal sum of 100,000,000 dollars has been 
expended in the last few years, on very little of 
which any interest is now paid. 

The Handbook of Jamaica for 1884-85 (Stan- 
ford), compiled by Messrs. Sinclair and Fyfe, 
contains in over five hundred closely printed 
pages a great deal of information about the 
island. 

We have on our table a number of new editions 
of novels. For Percival, by Miss Veley, and 
Love the Debt, by Basil, have been sent to us by 
Messrs. Smith & Elder ; Ayala’s Angel, by A. 
Trollope, Salvage, by Mr. Hawley Smart, and 
Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling, by Mrs. Leith Adams, 
come from Messrs. Ward & Lock ; Lady Sefton’s 
Pride, by Dora Russell, from Messrs. J. & R. 
Maxwell. 

We have also on our table The A BC Digest 
of the Bankruptcy Act, 1883, by A. K. Sutton 
(Low),—The Colony of British Honduras, by D. 
Morris (Stanford),— Education and Educators, 
by D. Kay (Kegan Paul),—Methods of teaching 
History, edited by G. S. Hall (Boston, U.S., 
Ginn, Heath & Co.),—and Studies in Low 
German and High German Literature, by M. W. 
Mac Callum (Kegan Paul). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 
. Theology. 
Griffith's (A. J.) Studia Crucis, Sermons on the Crucifixion 
aud Related Themes, cr, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hogg’s (Rev. L. M.) Letters and Sermons, 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Holland’s (Rev. H. 8.) Good Friday, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Wyatt’s (H. H.) Gospel according to 8t. Matthew, with 
Explanatory Notes for the Use of ‘Teachers, 12mo., 2/6 cl. 
Fine Art. 
Language of Flowers, illustrated by Kate Greenaway, 3/6 bds, 
rne’s (Marquis of) Canadian Pictures drawn with Pen 
and Pencil, imp. 8vo. 8/ cl. 
’ History and Biography. 
O'Hart’s (J.) Irish and Anglo-Irish Landed Gentry when 
Cromwell came to Ireland, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
: Philology. 
bs s(C. H.) French Passages for Unseen Translation, 2/6 
pratt (A. W.) and Pretor’s (A.) Exercises in Translation at 
-_ Sight: Vol. 2, English Version, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
tvers (H.) Eton French Translator, French Extracts for 
Translation, cr. 8vo, 3/6 cl. 


‘ Science. 
Brown's (J. C.) Hydrology of South Africa, 8vo. 10/ cl. 
ane (J. C.) Reboisement in France, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
mt age Farms and Farming, cr. 8vo. 6/cl. 
t's (A. de C.) London Water, a Review of the Present 


General Literature. 

Burnett's (F. H.) Through One Administration, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Carey's (R. N.) Robert Ord’s Atonement, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Gift’s (Theo) An Innocent Maiden, 12m0o. 2/ bds. 

Godfrey's (Mrs. G. W.) Unspotted from the World, 2/ bds. 
Grey’s (8,) Story Land, with 32 Illustrations by R. Barnes, 6/ 
Hocking’s (8S. K.) Caleb Carthew, a Life Story, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Howard's (Lady C.) Only a Village Maiden, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Kettle’s (R_ M.) La Belle Marie, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Pearson's (Mrs. A. C.) Acrostic Dictionary, cr. 8vo, 2/6 cl. 
Thy Name is Truth, a Serial Novel, 12mo. 2/ bds. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Bibliotheca Samaritana, hrsg. v. M. Heidenheim, Part 1, 


m. 50. 
Gebhardt (O. v.) u. Harnack (A.): Texte u. Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur, Vol. 2, 


Part 2, 5m, 
Fine Art 


Pay (J. de): Die Renaissance der Kirchenbaukunst, 25m. 
Drama, 
Elze (K.): Notes on the Elizabethan Dramatists, Series 2,9m. 
Philosophy. 
Schroeder (L. v.): Pythagoras u. die Inder, 2m. 
Werner (K.): Die Italienische Philosophie d. 19 Jahrh., 
Vol. 1, 9m. 60. 
History and Biography. 
Koscheleff (A. J.): Memoiren, 8m. 
Lenormant (F.): Les Origines de |'Histoire d’aprés la Bible, 
Vol. 2, Part 2, 7fr. 50. 
Strickler (J.): Actensammlung zur Schweizerischen Refor- 
mationsgeschichte, Vol. 5, 15m. 
Philology. 
Etruskische Forschungen, hrsg. v. W. Deecke, Part 6, 4m. 
Graeter (B.): Tables of Canarese Grammar, 3m. 
K6rting (G.): Encyklopaedie der Romanischen Philologie, 
Part 2, 7m. 
Lagarde (P. de): Mittheilungen, 10m. 
Leidenroth (Ff. B.): Indicis Gr tici ad Scholia Veneta 
A Specimen, 3m. 
Science. 


Bary (A. de): Vergleichende Morphologie der Pilze, Myce- 
tozoen u. Bacterien, 13m. 

Borgmann (E.): Die Chemische Analyse d. Weines, 3m, 

— “ : Die Fauna der Congerienschichten v. Agram, 

m. 35. 

Haberlandt (G.): Physiologische Pflanzenanatomie, 9m. 

Haeckel (E.): Monographie der Medusen, Part 2, 45m. 

Hertwig (O.) u. Hertwig (R.): Morphologie u. Physiologie 
der Zelle, Part 1, 2m. 

Oswald (W.): Lehrbuch der Allgemeinen Chemie, Vol. 1, 20m. 

Preyer (W.): Specielle Physiologie d. Embryo, Part 1, 4m. 

General Literature. 
Verne (Jules): L’Archipel en Feu, 3fr. 











MR. EUGENE ARMAND ROY. 

In the death of Mr. E. A. Roy, Assistant 
Keeper of the Printed Books in the Library of 
the British Museum, which we regret to an- 
nounce took place on the 14th inst., of heart 
disease, at the age of sixty-four, the Trustees 
have lost a faithful, conscientious, and expe- 
rienced servant, and the staff a genial, kindly, 
and sympathizing friend. Mr. Roy was born in 
Soho, in 1820, of French parentage, Dijon being 
the native place of his family. After a short 
stay in the employment of Mr. Rolandi, the 
foreign publisher and bookseller, Mr. Ro 
entered the service of the Trustees of the 
British Museum on April 10th, 1841, and after 
the long period of thirty years’ service under 
Mr. T. Watts, Sir Henry Ellis, Sir Anthony 
Panizzi, Mr. Rye, and Mr. Winter Jones, he 
was appointed by the last-named Principal 
Librarian to the responsible post of Assistant 
Keeper of Printed Books on February 15th, 
1871, a post then specially created for an officer 
charged with the superintendence and accelera- 
tion of the progress of the catalogue of books 
and final revision of the titles. Although Mr. 
Roy enjoyed this position for thirteen years, it 
is only recently that he received any benefit in 
a pecuniary sense from the improved salary now 
attached to that post. Always ready with his 
thorough knowledge of the French and Italian 
languages to assist, when his help was invoked, 
Mr. Roy’s extensive acquaintance with the con- 
tents of the vast library of the Museum was 
often put practically to the test by those whose 
researches led them into the regions of medizval 
literature. His principal characteristic was an 
unobtrusive simplicity, which kept him, in the 
even tenor of his life, free from the numerous 
excitements which only too often accompany 
official life ; hence if his reputation is, it may 
be, circumscribed within the walls of the 
Museum, nevertheless he will not be easily 





Th Condition, cr. 8vo. 2/ swd. 
‘ompson (Sir H.) On Tumours of the Bladder, 8vo, 5/ cl. 


forgotten by any who have been his contem- 
poraries. 


‘ CORNISH WORTHIES,’ 


Mr. TREGELLAS is quite incorrect in his 
statement concerning my motives for in- 
creasing the price of ‘Cornish Worthies,’ and 
as to the facts relating to the increase of the 
size of the book. The work has been very 
considerably added to since it came into my 
hands in MS., and is now very much larger 
than was originally intended, hence its increase 
of price. It is unreasonable to expect that a 
book which has been increased in size by nearly 
one half should still be kept ata price which 
would only be remunerative in the case of a 
much smaller one. 

My letter which Mr. Tregellas quotes was 
written before the present size of the book was 
known, and did not in any way apply to the cir- 
cumstances under which the work will now be 
issued ; it is disingenuous, therefore, to quote 
this letter as applying to conditions which did 
not exist when it was written. 

Mr. Tregellas’s general allusion to “‘ a royalty 
on every copy sold” and to the book being 
printed in a ‘‘ certain form ” does not refute the 
statement which I have made, and which Mr. 
Tregellas knows to be true, viz., that the copy- 
right of ‘Cornish Worthies’ belongs to me; 
that he has no voice whatever in the details of 
publication ; that the price at which the work is 
published is a matter between myself and the 
public; and that he has no right whatever to 
interfere in the matter. 

If Mr. Tregellas continues this correspondence 
I will request you to publish our agreement, 
exactly as it stands, in the Atheneum, in order 
to show the incorrectness of Mr. Tregellas’s 
whole position, and the manner in which its 
stipulations have been misrepresented by him. 

I cannot refrain from saying what a pity it is 
that a gentleman who has written a good boo 
and sold it toa publisher, cannot rest content 
with his achievement, and how unwise it is for 
him to spoil his position and bring his good 
name into ridicule by dabbling in apes om. 
details which are altogether outside his sphere 
and which he does not understand. 

Exxior Stock. 








GEORGE BOOLE’S PHILOSOPHY. 
103, Seymour Place, Bryanston Square. 

Tue late Mr. Jevons once wrote to Mr. Boole 
a cordial letter, inviting the attention of the 
older logician to some work of his. Mr. Boole 
replied in what must have seemed to Mr. Jevons 
a cold and unsympathetic manner, refusing to 
enter into the subject with Mr. Jevons. Mr. 
Boole said to me that he and Jevons were 
working on different lines, and could work best 
by each being untrammelled by the other. It 
is now said that Mr. Jevons, shortly before his 
lamented death, expressed the opinion that no 
one has ever understood Boole yet, and that the 
world is not ready to understand him. It is, 
perhaps, hardly superstitious to think that such 
an opinion, expressed by such a man, marks the 

riod at which the world is becoming ready. 

ow I was from early girlhood a private pupil 
of George Boole, and for the last nine years 
of his life his wife and secretary. He left me 
by his will sole executor ; and, little as he cared 
for fame, he charged me to see that he was 
ultimately not quite misunderstood. 

Mr. Boole’s nearest kinsman in thought is, 
perhaps, Spinoza. His whole philosophy, so far 
as I have been able to understand it, rested on 
four main principles :— r é 

First, the idea that there is a mathesis or 
arithmetic underlying all life and all thought, 
in such wise that the process of getting wrong 
in one’s thinking or one’s action essentially re- 
sembles that of a tradesman dealing in a slip- 
shod manner with his balance-sheet. 

Second, the perception that no process of 
syllogistic reasoning can be valid which does not 





include among its premises a strict definition of 
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the limits of the universe of thought, or range | as is good for us; and that those who seek to 


of observation. 

Third, a perception of the relation between 
the Persian belief in duality, which was founded 
on the study of transitory and phenomenal 
things, and the Hebrew doctrine of a Unity 
which is divine and eternal. 

Fourth, the contrast between the tendency 
of man to perceive nature in three dimensions, 
and the fact that the number of dimensions is 
actually infinite. 

Mr. Boole believed the doctrine of the Trinity 
to be good as a philosophical classification of 
man’s perceptions of truth, which come to him, 
first, through the study of creation; secondly, 
through that of human life, and especially the 
lives of typical men or ‘‘singular solutions,” 
either of humanity as a whole or of particular 
groups of men; and, thirdly, through that 
faculty of intuition which is preserved in its 
fullest state of efficiency only by paying careful 
heed to the voice of conscience. But ascribing 
to the Eternal a dividedness projected from the 
trinary nature of the human faculties seemed 
to him wrong. This, of course, prevented his 
taking holy orders, and in many ways brought 
sorrow on his early manhood. I often heard 
him say in later years, ‘‘ Moses had very good 
reasons for thinking that the people of the 
Unseen God had better not let themselves be 
drawn into intimacies with idolaters.” 

No account of his later thoughts could be 
intelligible or true which did not embody some 
notice of a man who exercised over him a very 
singular influence, and whose double experience, 
clerical and medical, supplied the bodily frame- 
work of which Boole’s own philosophy may be 
called the informing spirit. 

Somewhere between the years 1837 and 1843, 
my father, Thomas Everest, Rector of Wickwar, 
in studying what is called ‘‘ occult science” 
with the aid of a celebrated physician, made the 
discovery that a certain obscure disease, which, 
when it attacks persons of low animal organiza- 
tion, shows itself in a depraved taste for un- 
seemly conversation about human relationships, 
if it happens to infect a man or woman of fine 
spiritual type takes the form of a desire to 
pry into the relations of man to the invisible. 
This seems to have been known to Jewish 
prophets from very early times; but I have 
some reason to think that my father and his 
medical teacher were first led to perceive it 
owing to the similarity of the reactions of 
certain drugs in the two cases. My father 
studied the subject closely. In 1851 he en- 
deavoured to call attention to it in a sermon 
preached in London; but of course at that day 
he was obliged to use carefully veiled language. 
He was treated by medical men as a fanatic, and 
theologians called him an atheist. The world 
was not ready for his doctrine. He endeavoured 
to teach his family as much as he could; we 
should, however, have understood him better had 
he not kept us almost as carefully shielded as the 
children of Jonadab the son of Rechab from con- 
tact with the tendency against which he uttered 
80 many warnings. No ‘ theology ” was allowed 
to enter our house, nor any novels or magazines 
in which it was alluded to. But I remember 
enough of his teaching to have grown to under- 
stand it later in life with my husband’s help. 
Mr. Everest considered it especially sinful 
to attempt to convert a Jew to any Gentile 
form of Christianity, and said that the Jews 
as a body are destined ultimately to under- 
stand Jesus in a way of their own. When I 
asked him what our Church means by calling 
Christ ‘‘ God,” he seemed anxious to make me 
drop the subject. He said, ‘‘ He is a manifesta- 
tion of God ; you are a manifestation of God your- 
self.” He forbade my seeking any other ex- 
planation, and at different times told us that 
Christ is our Master; that whenever we can 
find out what His words mean, we ought to 
obey Him literally, regardless of consequences, 
so we shall come to as much knowledge of God 





find God in any other way than by such obe- 
dience bring on themselves physical and moral 
injury. 

Tt was in 1850 that Mr. Boole met Mr. Everest 
for the first time. The two men, though very 
unlike each other in tastes, had a great respect 
for each other, and exercised considerable in- 
fluence over each other’s minds. Towards the 
close of his life Mr. Boole was heard to say that 
Mr, Everest was the wisest man whom he had 
ever seen. 

In 1855 my father died; Mr. Boole at that 
time hoped to make use of some part of what 
Mr. Everest had taught him. But an obstacle 
soon presented itself. In 1857 he happened to 
enter Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, and conceived for 
Mr. Maurice an affectionate admiration which 
became the romanee of the last seven years of 
his life. Faithful to the rule taught him by 
his life-experience, he carefully avoided meet- 
ing Mr. Maurice, lest he should be betrayed 
by his affection into faithlessness to the truth. 
Yet he would in no way injure Mr. Maurice, 
who, he thought, was doing a great work in 
purifying the Church, and was also exercising 
an influence for good in another direction, by 
softening and refining many children of the 
natural covenant who did not understand enough 
of the theological portions of his sermons to be 
either repelled or harmed by them. Now no 
warning could at that time be published against 
formulating in words our relations to the Unseen 
which would not have seemed (however untruly) 
like an attack on Mr. Maurice. Mr. Boole was 
the younger man of the two, and might naturally 
expect to outlive Mr. Maurice. ‘‘I know Maurice 
is wrong; but while he lives I will not write 
against any doctrine which he holds,” he said. 
It may be thought that he could have written a 
book, so as to have it ready to be published at 
Mr. Maurice’s death ; but the very nature of the 
work would have required that he should mix in 
medical and other society in London, collecting 
materials in conversation; and the fact of his 
doing so would have stirred up difficulties for 
Mr. Maurice. I wished him to come to Mr. 
Maurice himself and talk the difficulties over 
with him; that seemed to me the best way of 
obeying the command given in Matt. xviii. as to 
the behaviour to be observed towards the brother 
who has caused one to stumble ; but from this 
my husband shrank. ‘‘It would give him so 
much pain,” he said. It seemed to me that there 
must be something wrong in any view of moral 
and religious questions the practical outcome of 
which was that such men as my father and 
husband must not meet such a man as Mr. 
Maurice. One day that I was trying to persuade 
my husband of this, I said, in allusion to Mr. 
Maurice’s kind face, that I often seemed to see 
myself, as in a vision, alone in the world, coming 
to Mr. Maurice and putting my hand in his, and 
saying, ‘‘ Tell me what I am to do.” George 
answered, ‘‘ Well, dear, if ever you are left 
alone in the world, you shall do so.” I think 
that this occurred within the last few months of 
his life, when he had begun to suspect, though 
I had not, that he was not likely to outlive Mr. 
Maurice. 

In his last illness, in 1864, my husband con- 
fessed that his resolute isolation of himself from 
the religious world had been a mistake, and said 
that if he recovered he would henceforth act 
differently. On his death being announced we 
received numerous letters from scientific men in 
different parts of the kingdom offering help for 
the family of the philosopher who had lived so 
isolated and claimed so little from the world. 
I was requested to bring out a biography of him ; 
but no biography could be written without men- 
tioning the motives of his persistent isolation. 
He had charged me to be cautious to do no 
harm to any cause the justice or necessity of 
which I had not carefully investigated. And 


moreover, the principle of compensation or 
polar-reaction had been taught to us by 
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my father, not as a mere logical equation 
but as a law of life. He had always said: that 
true repentance means, not grief for being made 
as our Creator chose to make us, buta Willing. 
ness to recognize the one-sidedness and un- 
balanceiment of our best efforts, and a determing. 
tion to turn back and go on a different road as 
soon as the nature of our error in any particular 
line of effort has manifested itself. Had my 
husband lived, he would have endeavoured io 
give practical effect to his penitence for the 
shrinking from worry and from the pain of 
giving pain which had mingled with the true 
self-abnegation of his desire not to hinder the 
good work that Mr. Maurice was doing; and 
according to all that my father had taught us, 
my first duty to the dead was to make for him, 
so far as lay in my power, the reparation which 
he had not lived to make for himself ; and any 
glorification of a dead man, before such repara- 
tion was made, might, we had been led to sup. 
pose, inflict on his spirit awful torment, and 
cause his influence to be a source of distraction 
rather than of healthy inspiration to survivors, 
I therefore took employment under Mr. Maurice 
at Queen’s College, told him my story, and 
put myself and my biographical materials at 
his disposal, asking him to give to the world 
whatever version of the history of my hus- 
band’s life seemed to him most fair. Mr, 
Maurice, though doubtful of his ability to write 
the life of a mathematician, cordially under. 
took to give me any help in his power. But on 
reading my account of my husband he became 
much agitated ; he refused to make any altera- 
tions in or omissions from it; both in letters 
and in conversation he strongly urged on me the 
duty of not publishing any biography not of 
purely scientific interest, at least till a sufticient 
time had elapsed after the death of the subject 
of it. 

My asking Mr. Maurice’s aid instead of 
accepting that of the scientific men who would 
naturally have been considered my husband's 
followers and rightful interpreters, and my 
subsequent refusal to publish any biography, 
cut me off from all the help and _ support 
which the scientific world would otherwise 
have given to me. I therefore remained at 
Queen’s College. I of course told Mr. Maurice 
that I could not consent to allow any one to 
speak to me about the nature or conditions of 
my relations to the Heavenly Father ; and he 
was good enough to respect my wishes. Much 
indulgence and kindness were shown me by 
every one; it seemed to me as though Mr. 
Maurice must have given the consigne that my 
desire to make a sin-offering for my husband 
should be made as little as possible a cause of 
suffering to myself. 

Shortly after the settlement of the question 
of the biography, a publisher accepted from 
me the MS. of the ‘ Message of Psychic Science.’ 
Part of it was actually in type; but the pub- 
lisher suggested my substituting other words 
for those used by me to describe certain 
phenomena or laws, ‘‘ mesmerism,” “ spiritual- 
ism,” &c. I replied that I was willing to 
adapt my language to the taste of the public, 
but those were the words to which I was 
accustomed, and I knew no better ones. | 
asked him to help me to learn whatever 
terminology he preferred. He proposed to ask 
Mr. C. Kingsley to do so. A proof of the 
first chapter was sent to Mr. Kingsley, and 
returned with the margin marked in several 
places ‘‘ good,” ‘ excellent,” ‘‘ nothing can be 
more true and necessary to be said just now ; 
but where I refer to the sources whence we 
had gathered all I know of the subject of my 
book, Mr. Kingsley asks in the margin why 
I mix it up with quacks and play-actors. He 
wrote to the publisher advising him against 
the publication of the work. I wrote to Mr. 
Kingsley asking him to meet me and help 
me to weed out of my book any passages 
objected to. He refused, on the ground that 
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ndpoints were different. It appeared 
that ctendipeint was also different from that 
of Mr. Maurice, to whom I lent the MS., asking 
him whether he personally would dislike its 
being published. He returned it to me, saying 
that he could not understand it. If I saw my 
way, he said, he would offer no obstacle to the 
publication of the work ; but he could not advise 
me to bring out a book which he could not 
understand ; and if I felt doubtful myself, then, 
for the sake of the college, he should prefer my 
not committing myself to print. Now, as to 
my own material, I saw my way, if not so clearly 
on some points as I now do, still sufficiently to 
yenture on the publication of so elementary a 
text-book. But I was aware of not understanding 
the religious public or knowing in what terms to 
address it. I agreed, therefore, to wait. And 
seeing how reluctant Mr. Maurice was to in- 
fluence me, and fearing he might be keeping 
back some expression of his wishes which I 
ought to hear, I asked him whether it would 
be any relief to him to see me burn the MS. 
then and there before him. I told him that 
my doing so would imply neither agreement 
with him nor personal flattery, but simply re- 
cognition of him as being, for the present, the 
leader of those who were trying to reform the 
Church, and that I had been taught to believe 
in men, not books—in loyalty, not theories. He 
told me very emphatically that he had no wish 
to have the book destroyed, only its publication 
delayed till I myself saw that it would be right. 

Among those who have been informed of the 
reason why Mr. Boole never himself translated 
into words his own symbolism, there are many 
who think that his reticence for Mr. Maurice’s 
sake, though heroic in itself, has been an injury 
to the world. I cannot agree with either portion 
of the opinion. His doctrine of mathematical 
symbolism is well established, none the less so 
because a generation has grown up expert in the 
manipulation of his instrument before it began 
to be suspected to what uses it might be applied; 
whereas there seems only too much reason to 
fear that Mr. Maurice’s own magnificent concep- 
tion of the religious and social uses of symbolic 
rites, and of the relation kept up between indi- 
viduals and the National Church by the use of 
those rites, may ultimately be forgotten, owing 
to the multitude of questions by which he was 
distracted. I cannot regret that my husband 
added nothing to the risk of the thought- 
world incurring so great a loss. And as to 
Mr. Boole’s own conduct, any sacrifice for the 
sake of a beloved leader is, in such a man, 
not heroism, but a most luxurious form of 
self-indulgence. Many difficulties will be cleared 
out of the way of religious unity when it is 
understood what the word ‘‘ loyalty” means to 
such men as George Boole—the glad devotion 
which makes sacrifices for a leader a delight, 
yet in no way implies slavish agreement in 
opinion. It is evident that difference in feeling 
on this point colours men’s views on what 
are called ‘‘ religious questions,” and affects 
their attitude towards all life. A friend of 
Mr. Maurice’s once introduced me to some 
one as ‘‘the lady who chaffs the prophet,” as 
if no one else ever ventured to make fun of 
his occasional fits of over-tension. From all 
my experience of other men of genius, I should 
be disposed to think that a man possessed of 
Mr. Maurice’s powers of intuition, who was 
not habitually ‘‘ chaffed” by. his friends, 
would be likely to sink into a morbid condi- 
tion, in which his work would naturally 
deteriorate. 

Notwithstanding the kindness of every one at 
the college, I suffered severely in health from 
mental bewilderment and from the accidental 
shocks to certain instincts which my father 

endeavoured to cultivate in those over 
whom he had influence, and was for some 
years unable to work. ‘ The Message of Psychic 
Science to Mothers and Nurses’ was published 
early in 1883 by Messrs. Triibner. The British 





Medical Journal gave to it a column of, on the 
whole, appreciative comment, but the class for 
whom it was written is not yet sufficiently versed 
in the language of scientific symbolism to under- 
stand it readily. This year Messrs. Kegan Paul 
have brought out for me a simple text-book of 
‘Symbolical Methods of Study,’ which may 
serve as an introduction to psychic science. 

The time has now come when it is felt that it 
would be desirable to write a biographical notice 
of Mr. Boole, and I shall be grateful to any one 
who will aid me by supplying additional material. 

May our work, notwithstanding all imperfec- 
tions, conduce, on the whole, to the repose of 
our souls and the souls of the faithful departed ! 
And may He who maketh peace in His high 
heavens grant peace unto us and unto all Israel ! 

PR TTHPN) 
Mary Boo.e. 








THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS OF 
BARBADOES, 
August 18, 1884, 


In the interesting review of ‘Cavaliers and 
Roundheads in Barbados, 1650-1652,’ in the 
last number of the Atheneum, your reviewer says 
that a large number of letters and other original 
documents are printed, and for these no authority 
is given; and he goes on to say that probably 
many of them are in the English Public Record 
Office, ‘‘ but of this we are by no means certain,” 
so that the usefulness of the book for historical 
students is marred by this omission. I hope you 
will allow me, asa personal friend of Mr. Darnell 
Davis, who not long since returned to his official 
duties in British Guiana—for I know how deep an 
interest he took in the compilation of this work, 
and how much he will regret the omission com- 
plained of—to inform your readers that all the 
original documents are in the English Public 
Record Office, in the Colonial Series of State 
Papers, and that a calendar of them has been 
published by the British Government. With 
reference to your reviewer's wish that Mr. 
Darnell Davis had traced the subsequent career 
of [Francis] Lord Willoughby—“ about whom 
there is a conflict of evidence,” for Sir Harris 
Nicolas says he was drowned in Barbadoes 
in 1666, while Collins, in his ‘ Peerage,’ states 
that his brother and successor in the title 
lost his life in a hurricane near Martinico in 
July, 1666—there is positive evidence in the 
Colonial State Papers, in the second volume 
of the Calendar (1661-68), that Francis, Lord 
Willoughby, in a characteristic letter to 
Charles II., dated July 15th, 1666, told the 
king that he had pressed eight merchant ships 
to accompany the two men-of-war with which 
the king had commanded him to beat the French 
out of St. Christopher’s, and that ‘‘ he intended 
to see the beginning and end of it.” So the 
next day he made his will, and the day after 
sailed from Barbadoes with his fleet and between 
six hundred and eight hundred volunteers. But 
within a week of his departure a fearful storm 
arose, and it blew an absolute hurricane, which 
lasted eight hours, with such violence that it 
dispersed the whole fleet, and six only out of 
the ten ships were saved from total destruction, 
and Francis, Lord Willoughby, and all on board 
H.M.S. Hope were drowned. His brother 
William, Lord Willoughby, who was on terms 
of intimacy with Charles II., arrived in Bar- 
badoes, his brother’s successor in the govern- 
ment, on April 23rd, 1667, and there are up- 
wards of forty of his letters calendared in the 
second volume of the ‘Calendar of Colonial 
State Papers.’ He was Governor of Barbadoes 
nearly six years, and died there on April 10th, 
1673. W. Noet Sarnspury. 








Diterarp Gossip. 
Mr. Davirt’s book, which we have already 
announced, ‘ Leaves from a Prison Diary ; 
or, Lectures to a ‘Solitary’? Audience,’ 





will appear simultaneously in this country 
and the United States, and is expected to 
be ready for publication shortly. Mr. 
Henry George is to contribute a preface 
and chapter to the American edition. The 
first part of the work will consist of a 
monologue addressed to a tame black- 
bird, which was the author’s companion 
in Portland Prison, on traits of criminal 
character. Sketches of convict companions 
in his previous imprisonment in Dartmoor 
will form another feature of the book, and 
should afford a curious insight into criminal 
life, going, as they promise to do, into the 
various plans and schemes of professional 
thieves and swindlers. Educational reform, 
chiefly with reference to the children of the 
criminal classes, will be dealt with in the 
second part of the book, on the theory that 
criminal disposition is not necessarily here- 
ditary, but the result of causes which lie 
within the power of early industrial and 
moral education to remove. Chapters on 
the social problems of our time, the causes 
of crime in society, poverty as a factor in 
the production of crime, causes of poverty, 
relations of labour to land and capital, will 
follow. In a final chapter on Irish political 
crime the author intends to criticize the 
‘Castle system ”’ of government in Ireland, 
as he thinks it unconstitutional and con- 
stantly opposed to every popular feeling and 
aspiration of the Irish. 


Miss Brappon’s forthcoming novel ‘ Ish- 
mael’ will be published early next month. 
Miss Braddon is now in residence at her new 
home in the New Forest, where she is bus 
upon her annual, Zhe Misletoe Bough, whi 
will appear in November. 


Tux authorities of St. Paul’s School do 
not, it is understood, desire to see a very 
rapid increase in the number of boys con- 
sequent upon the removal of the school to 
West Kensington. They, in fact, rather 
discourage new applications for admission, 
and will only gradually make room within 
the new buildings for the full complement 
of scholars. It is not, however, doubted 
that the maximum (500 in the classical 
and 500 in the modern department) will 
be attained in the course of a year or 
two. 

Wuttst congratulating the governors upon 
the success with which they have carried out 
the provisions of the new management 
scheme, insomuch as regards the school 
for boys, we may express a hope that no 
long time will now elapse before a site is 
acquired and plans are matured for “‘ Dean 
Colet’s School.” The scheme, now five 
years old, enjoins the Mercers’ Company to 
raise a school or schools for girls ‘‘ so soon 
as conveniently may be”; and the interpre- 
tation of this clause must of course be left 
to those whom it mainly concerns. The 
Company will scarcely fail to see how im- 
portant is the task which still lies before 
them, and how largely it is in their power 
to stimulate the higher education of girls. 

Tur scheme provides for the addition of 
four women to the existing Board of 
Governors, but not until after the buildings 
have been erected! This is a curious flaw 
in the document, and we should say that it 
might easily be rectified. It would be a 
graceful, and certainly a salutary, act to 
give the women governors a voice in the 
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selection of the site and the preparation of 
the plans. 


Tue promising young French poet M. 
Paul Bourget is now in England, preparing 
a series of studies of English poets con- 
sidered in their relation to English scenery 
and local associations. He is contributing 
some interesting letters on England to the 
Débats. 


Mr. Arex. Mackenzie's history of the 
clan Cameron, which was issued in the first 
instance in the pages of the Celtic Magazine, 
will immediately appear in book form, 
like the previous genealogical works of the 
same author. 


Messrs. GrorcEe RovutTtepce & Sons are 
about to publish an edition of Smollett’s 
novels in six volumes printed on hand-made 
paper, uniform with their hand-made edition 
of Fielding’s novels. 


Tne Monthly List of Parliamentary 
Papers for July, 1884, comprises 88 House 
of Lords Papers, 50 House of Commons 
Reports and Papers, 53 House of Commons 
Bills, and 51 Papers by Command. Of 
these the only one for 1883 is the Ninth 
Report on Historical Manuscripts, part ii., 
Appendix and Index. Among those for the 
present year will be found Reports by Re- 

resentatives Abroad on the Cultivation of 
oods and Forests in the Countries in which 
they Reside; vol. i. of the Report and Ap- 
pendix of the City of London Liveries Com- 
mission ; the Agricultural Statistics of Ire- 
land for 1883; and Summaries of the Reports 
of Inspectors of Mines and Minerals for 
1883. The House of Lords Papers include 
a Return showing the Charges that the 
several Companies supplying Water within 
the Metropolitan District are authorized by 
Law to Levy, with a map; and a Return of 
all Proceedings instituted in the County 
Courts in England and Wales for the Pre- 
vention of the Pollution of Rivers. The 
House of Commons Papers include a Classi- 
fied Return of the Number of Persons em- 
ployed on Railways on March 31st, 1884; 
and Reports from the Select Committees on 
Harbours and on East India Railway Com- 
munication. 

Mr. W. Carew Hazurr has obtained the 
loan of a manuscript journal which gives 
curious particulars of his grandfather William 
Hazlitt when a boy. Through the kindness 
of the possessor of this MS. Mr. Hazlitt is 
enabled to make use of it in connexion with 
his ‘Memoirs of Hazlitt,’ and he will con- 
tribute some illustrative extracts from the 
MS. to the next number of the Antiguary. 
These extracts will relate to the journey of 
the Hazlitts to America in 1783-87. To the 
same number of the Antiguary Mr. Theodore 
Bent will contribute a paper on a journey 
to Manchester and Liverpool in 1792. 


Messrs. Hurst & Brackett will shortly 
publish two new novels—‘ Joy,’ by May 
Crommelin, author of ‘Queenie,’ &c., and 
‘The Double Dutchman,’ by Catharine 
Childar, author of ‘The Future Marquis,’ 
&c., each in three volumes. 


Messrs. ABEL Heywoop &; Son have 
issued an. announcement of a work to be 
ge by subscription, entitled ‘ The 

istory of the Church of Manchester, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day.’ It 
will be based on ancient documents and 





authentic records, the editor being the Rev. 
E. F. Letts, M.A., Precentor and Minor 
Canon of the Manchester Cathedral. The 
first volume will be ready during the autumn. 

Tue Contemporary Pulpit will contain an 
article on the religious history of George 
Eliot, prepared from unpublished sources. 

Tne New York Nation calls attention to 
an ingenious arrangement on the part of 
two publishers in Maine, each of whom 
issues four magazines, which, on examina- 
tion, are found to consist of identical letter- 
press in four successive stages of existence. 
The matter first printed in 1870 began to 
appear under a new cover in 1874, again 
under a third cover in 1878, and finally 
under a fourth cover a short timeago. The 
fact seems worth noting as a literary (?) 
curiosity. 

Mr. H. P. Oxepen, who has been taken 
into partnership by Mr. Farran, is an 
Oxford man, a cousin of Lord Wolverton. 
Mr. C. Welsh, who has also been made a 
partner, gained his knowledge of the pub- 
lishing trade with the late Mr. H. S. King, 
with whom he worked for seven years from 
the date of the first book brought out with 
Mr. King’s imprint. On the death of Mr. 
Griffith, Mr. Farran’s partner, seven years 
ago, Mr. Welsh went to St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and has taken an important and active 
part in the business. 

Tue Berliner Philolog. Wochenschrift de- 
votes the whole of a double number 
(August 2nd and 9th) to an account of the 
condition of education and of classical 
studies in Greece. Besides describing the 
schools, the university, and the archeo- 
logical societies, it reviews the recent books 
by Greeks on classical subjects, especially 
the introduction of the study of Latin. 
Apparently the want of a classical grammar 
like Latin, where Greek is the native tongue, 
presents serious difficulties to educators. 
The curious problem of the new Greek lan- 


guage is also illustrated—that is to say, the | 


conflict between the educated archaistic and 
the popular dialects. If you speak the 
former to the country people, you are not 
understood ; if the latter at Athens or Corfu, 
you are ridiculed as grossly vulgar and 
ignorant. 

Tue Fayum papyri are yielding further 
treasure. Much information has been ob- 
tained from the Greek ones regarding the 
chronology of the Roman emperors. They 
show that Marcus Aurelius, Commodus, and 
Annius Verus reigned together. The length 
of the joint rule of Caracalla and Geta is 
determined by them. Of the Arab MSS. 
fifteen belong to the first century from the 








Hegira. A new system of cipher has been 
discovered among the Arab private letters. 
SCIENCE 


A Synopsis of the Bacteria and Yeast Fungi. 
By W.B.Grove, B.A. (Chatto & Windus.) 
The Evolution of Morbid Germs. By Kenneth 
W. Millican, B.A. (Lewis.) 
Mr. Grove’s book is designed to present a 
brief summary of the remarkable organisms 
known generally as Bacteria and ‘“ germs,” 
which have become so important of late 
years on account of their supposed or de- 
monstrated connexion with various diseases. 
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It is chiefly occupied with the descriptions of 
genera and species, and has been compiled 
to a large extent from portions of the edi- 
tion of Rabenhorst’s ‘ Kryptogamen Flora? 
recently published under the editorship of 
Dr. G. Winter. A considerable number of 
descriptions and drawings have been added 
however, and the author deserves all credit 
for his own share in the text. 

Only those who have had some experience 
with the vagaries of those minute organisms 
the Bacteria and their allies will be able 
to appreciate the magnitude and difficulties 
of Mr. Grove’s undertaking. In no depart- 
ment of biology is there more uncertainty 
as to the limits between supposed species 
and genera than in the forms here described. 
Let it be imagined, for instance, how much 
patient labour and skill are required to 
determine the characters of an organism 
like Micrococcus, which is ‘‘round or oval, 
colourless, and about 0°5—1 p in diameter Me 
knowing that 1 » signifies a measurement so 
small that 1,000 are required to make up one 
millimetre, and 25,000 or thereabouts to 
make one inch. Nevertheless, partly from 
accessory phenomena in the different cases 
and partly from differences in form, size, 
colour, &c., it is now becoming a serious object 
of biologists to summarize what we know of 
the various ‘‘ species ”’—to classify them, in 
fact. From the few continuous observations 
of the life-history of these lowly organisms 
which we possess, and which are especially 
due to the labours of Cohn, Pasteur, Koch, 
Naegeli, Van Tieghem, and others on the 
Continent, and of Messrs. Lankester, Klein, 
Lister, &c., in England, this seems to be 
a more promising task, even already, than 
might be supposed; but the conflicting 
views inevitable in the earlier stages of 
knowledge are here painfully rife, and the 
reader of the present book may be dis- 
couraged as he finds each holdfast slipping 
from his grasp, and the suspicion dawns 
that it is hopeless to attempt a comprehen- 
sive classification of these tiny forms. 

Although there are grave doubts about 
the autonomy of a vast number of so-called 
‘‘species’’ and “‘ genera,” and the student 
feels on dangerous ground at every turnia 
the argument as to how the lower fungi are 
to be defined from Algze on the one hand, 
and from minute animal forms on the other, 
the atmosphere is cleared somewhat when 
we look at certain points already established, 
which must serve for our guidance in other 
respects. 

Not many years ago Pasteur proved that 
a definite form of yeast fungus produces 
the changes which constitute fermentation, 
keep the wort free of the ‘‘ germs,” and it 
will not ferment. So, too, with Bacteria; 
meat will not putrefy (no matter how 
favourable the physical conditions) if the 
“perms” are kept from it. From these 
beginnings the advance to the grand results 
which led to the modern methods of keeping 
wounds free from minute organisms, and to 
the proofs that septicemia, anthrax, tuber- 
culosis, and other diseases are actually due 
to the presence of Bacteria in the blood and 
tissues, is of itself sufficient to encourage 
the attempts made to define more strictly the 
limits and possibility of these minute living 
cells. 

These attempts consist in the careful and 
continuous observation of the living bac- 
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terium itself, and have already resulted in 
our being able to characterize some forms 
with tolerable certainty; in many cases, 
however, the conclusions warrant _ the 
suspicion that so-called ‘‘ forms” or ‘‘species 
ass into one another—.e., that a bacterium 
observed under certain conditions alters 
its assigned characters when the conditions 
are changed, and has thus received another 
name when observed apart under the second 
set of conditions. It is, at least, highly 
probable that this will be found to be the 
case with many forms provisionally sepa- 
rated, and it appears likely that the uses to 
which such knowledge may be applied will 
afford even more astonishment to the public 
of future decades than they have done to 
that of the present. 

If harmful Bacteria can not only be 
rendered innocuous by proper treatment, 
but even trained so as to render a patient’s 
blood and tissues proof against the harm 
caused by uneducated forms, we should 
fairly appreciate the efforts of those who 
attempt the difficult task of ‘A Synopsis 
of the Bacteria,’ &c. There is abundant 
evidence of the fact that very much remains 
to be done, however, and we cannot quite 
suppress dissatisfaction when reading the 
terribly confusing remarks in the third 
chapter. Moreover, the book would have 
been improved if the more uncertain 
“species” in the first two chapters had 
been relegated to the chapter on ‘‘ Protean 
and little-known Species.” With all these 
faults, however, every biologist who is in- 
terested in this exciting field of research 
will obtain and use Mr. Grove’s book, the 
text and woodcuts of which are alike good. 

Mr. Millican’s ‘‘ contribution to transcen- 
dental pathology,’’ as the author terms it, is 
instructive because it is a specimen of the 
kind of book which is evidently widely read. 
No doubt many people who would object to 
the probability of a layman forming an 
opinion worth having on a point of intricate 
law tacitly admit that an untrained reader 
may “take an intelligent interest’’ in the 
most abstruse questions of science, and 
books like Mr. Millican’s are undoubtedly 
largely used as authorities by the amateur 
biologist. 

Perhaps no theory has ever been so widely 
and wildly discussed as the ‘‘ germ theory of 
disease,” and the writer who is bold enough 
to throw aside the trammels of arguments 
directly dependent upon demonstrated facts, 
to follow out the consequences of inferences 
drawn two or three deep from what are 
themselves inferences, cannot well avoid 
being poetical or even interesting on such 
a subject. Mr. Millican, however, is in 
some measure able to write logically about 
a dangerous subject, and we feel a decided 
sympathy with him in his treatment of it. 
He believes that, apart from the evidence 
from other sources, the “‘ germ theory” is 
not only not contradicted, but even supported, 
bythe evidence of certain nondescript or mixed 
forms of disease. For instance, a patient 
shows successively series of symptoms which 
appear to lead to the astounding conclusion 
that he suffers from enteric and typhus 
fevers, together with diphtheria and small- 
pox; or a traced source of infection appears 
tohave been the common origin of scarlet 
ever in one patient and diphtheria in an- 
other. In all such cases, assuming them to 





be due to extremely minute organisms, it 
has to be borne in mind that the same germ 
may produce different effects in different 
pabula, and the blood of two persons may 
be suitable in different degrees; moreover, 
an organism transplanted, say, from sewage 
into such peculiar conditions as the blood of 
man affords, may adjust itself more and 
more—i.¢., may become more capable of 
setting up the changes which we suffer as 
Sener Seine successive generations. 

Such a view explains the origin of infec- 
tious diseases as due to acquired habits 
on the part of micro-organisms, and these 
habits may become fixed after many gener- 
ations have been cultivated in the new 
pabulum, thus accounting for the specific 
nature of some of the diseases. Nondescript 
cases are resolved as due to the struggles of 
the organism to adapt itself to its new con- 
ditions, &c. The author lays no claims to 
originality, except as to the manner in which 
he has carried out the application of Darwin’s 
theory to disease. Indeed, all who are 
acquainted with the recent researches in 
this direction will perceive that these con- 
clusions follow directly if the particular 
diseases depend on the presence of Bacteria 
and similar organisms, which change their 
nature with cultivation; the remarkable 
results obtained by M. Pasteur, which throw 
so much light on the nature of vaccination 
and immunity from specific infections, are of 
course in point here. 

Serious objection must, however, be made 
to one or two statements in Mr. Millican’s 
interesting little book. To talk even depre- 
catingly of ‘‘a mongrel germ, the result of 
conjugation between two species,” seems 
very like nonsense; if any critic implied that 
the author seriously thought this possible, the 
answer was obvious. Competent readers will 
feel surprise on learning that the author has 
‘“met with complete success” in ‘“ culti- 
vating the yeast fungus on potato slices with 
a free supply of oxygen,” with the result 
that “it then developes luxuriantly with 
mycelium and hyphe.” Certain other 
passages also, which refer confidently to the 
pathogenous effects of injecting fungi into 
the blood, suggest that the author, however 
conversant with the diseases about which 
he writes, would do well to reinvestigate 
the life-history of Saccharomyces, and to 
make himself more familiar than he appears 
to be with the difficulties of distinguishing 
individual fungus spores, “‘ germs,’ Bac- 
teria, &c., and of proving whether a given 
pathological change, after injecting ‘‘ veget- 
able moulds grown in decomposing veget- 
able soil,” depends on the action of the 
fungus, or fungi, or is due to poisonous 
effects of the medium injected with the 
organism. 

The attempts to support the chief argu- 
ment more directly by the facts on the 
biological side are not, in fact, successful ; 
and this is the more to be deplored since 
we think the argument is in the main 
sound, and could have been strengthened 
instead of weakened if the writer showed 
more knowledge of this part of the matter. 
In spite of its faults, the book will be 
widely read, and it is to be hoped that it 
may pave the way for a better one. 











Stone-Working Machinery, and the Rapid and 
Economical Conversion of Stone. By M. 
Powis Bale. Illustrated. (Crosby Lock- 
wood & Co.) 


Ir is by no means fair to a writer on 
mechanical subjects to deal with his work 
according to those rigid canons of lite- 
rary style which should, nevertheless, be 
acknowledged as his guides by every one 
who desires to appeal to the public in print. 
Mechanics, in fact, may be admitted to 
have a literary style proper to itself. Some 
of the most famous engineers have been 
self-educated—really unlettered—men, and 
yet have managed to make before parlia- 
mentary committees, or to put down in 
black and white, rugged but intelligible 
utterances which have gone far to chan 
the very face of the country. The faculty 
of speaking or writing on mechanical sub- 
jects so as to be understood by men ignorant 
of mechanics—that is to say, by the great 
mass of the public of all grades—is as rare 
as it is useful. It would be unjust to 
blame a writer for not having the gift. At 
the same time that kind of descriptive 
writing which may be borrowed from the 
specifications of the Patent Office, however 
useful it may be to the special student, is 
but dreary reading, and often fails to con- 
vey much clear meaning to the ordinary 
reader. The utmost that a writer of this 
class should attempt is not to go outside 
his theme, and to be careful to give an 
exhaustive account of what has been done 
or written as to his subject-matter. 

Mr. Bale’s book on_ stone - working 
machinery hardly comes up to these modest 
requirements. The introductory chapter 
would have been better omitted, not only 
because the history of masonry and of sculp- 
ture is only distantly related to that of 
a class of machinery of which the earliest 
examples are little more than a century old, 
but also in virtue of one or two of the state- 
ments on which it ventures. ‘‘ We read,” 
says Mr. Bale, ‘‘that they erected the 
Temple of Solomon of stone, sawn within 
and without.” We are not aware whence 
this information is taken; but as far as the 
relics of the megalithic masonry reared on 
the site of Solomon’s Temple by the great 
builder Herod can throw light on the sub- 
ject, such a statement is singularly at vari- 
ance with fact. 

To the question, “‘ What can machinery 
do in the way of stone conversion at the 
present time ?” Mr. Bale replies that ‘ stone 
may be hewn, dressed, squared, faced, and 
polished,” and various forms of ‘“ mould- 
ings may be shaped and finished in every 
way superior to, and at an immense saving 
over, hand labour.” Flagstones and granite 
may be dressed and tooled, granite can 
be turned and polished, and many other 
operations may be mechanically performed. 
Seven chapters give some account of the 
appliances for sawing, dressing, planing, 
moulding, surfacing, and recessing stone. 
There is a short and not very satisfactory 
chapter on sculpturing machinery ; and there 
are chapters on stone-breaking machinery, 
stone-working machinery, and miscellaneous 
machinery for working stone. 

The two departments of labour, however, 
in which the application of machinery to 
the cutting of stone has assumed the greatest 
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importance within the last twenty or thirty 
years, are not mentioned by Mr. Bale. The 
introduction of the rock drill, worked by air 
compressed by water power, into the Mont 
Cenis tunnel in 1860, marks the most im- 
portant era in the application of mechanism 
to the cutting of stone. From 1858 to the 
end of 1862, at the Modane end of this 
tunnel, 1°68 feet were advanced per day by 
hand labour. From January, 1863, to June 
of the same year 3°68 feet were advanced 
ed day by machine power; and at the 

ardonnechia end, in 1862, an advance was 
in like manner made of 3°41 feet per day. 
The names of the inventors and improvers 
of rock drills are numerous: Bartlett, 
Brandt, Beaumont, Leschott, Dixon, Dubois 
and Francois, Ferroux, Harrison, Ingersoll, 
Kényves-Téth, Low, MacKean, Maus, Sach, 
Schramm and Mahler, Sommeiller, Turretini, 
Burleigh, Osterkamp, Azolino dell’ Aqua, 
Braydon, Davison, Warrington, Darling- 
ton, and Warsop. A book on stone-cutting 
machinery that ignores such a mass of in- 
formation as is attainable with regard to 
this important part of the subject is strangely 
defective in plan. 

Again, in 1877 Mr. J. K. Gulland patented 
a boring machine provided with a “ drilling 
crown,’ or circular ring of steel, set with 
diamonds, which is driven by machinery 
and cuts its way down, leaving a solid core 
cut from the strata passed through, which is 
afterwards extracted. A depth of 738 feet 
was cut by this apparatus in 1878, near 
Northampton, at a cost of from 5/. to 6/. per 
foot in depth. It is probable that there is a 
greater commercial interest attaching to this 
invention than to all the other stone-cutting 
machinery in existence taken together. 

Entirely distinct in its character, and of 
an importance that is as yet imperfectly 
known, is the beautiful process, known by 
the name of Tilghman, for cutting stone or 
glass by means of a blast of air or of steam 
carrying a stream of sand. Thus a bright 
surface on which a fern leaf or similar object 
is laid may be readily frosted over, leaving 
the part protected by the leaf bright; and 
ornamental patterns are produced with the 
utmost facility. By the use of a tube to 
direct the jet a direct boring or cutting 
action is produced; with a steam jet of 
3001b. pressure a hole 1} inches in diameter 
has been cut through a piece of corundum 
1} inches thick in twenty-five minutes. A 
book on stone-cutting machinery that gives 
no hint as to such modes of process as the 
above is something like the play with the 
part of Hamlet omitted. 

Thus while we are ready to trust that the 
hints given by a writer who has “ had con- 
siderable experience in the construction of 
stone-cutting machinery” ‘‘may be found 
of value to those about to erect such 
machinery,” we cannot but think that the 
disadvantage pleaded by Mr. Bale, of 
‘“‘not having books of reference on the 
subject on which he treats,” is one that 
is rather relative than absolute. 

As far as inventors are concerned—a class 
of readers whose information ought to be 
a primary object with any writer on me- 
chanical subjects—the absence from a book 
that professes to give an account of stone- 
working machinery of any description of 
machines of the important classes above 
indicated is a grave defect. We look in 





vain in either table of contents or index 
for ‘‘ Rock drills,” ‘‘Sand-blast,” or ‘‘ Boring 
machines,” and only find, on p. 136, the words, 
‘* For quarrying purposes rock drills are em- 
ployed largely; these are worked by steam or 
compressed air, and effectan immense saving, 
especially with very hard stone or granite.” 








Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage 
of H.M.S. Challenger. Prepared under 
the Superintendence of the late Sir C. 
Wyville Thomson, F.R.S., and now of 
John Murray. — Physics and Chemistry. 
Vol. I. (Published by Order of Her 
Majesty’s Government.) 


Day by day, during the long cruise of the 
Challenger, samples of water were carefully 
collected from the surface of the ocean, and 
their specific gravity determined by Mr. 
J. Y. Buchanan, who accompanied the ex- 
pedition in the capacity of chemist and 
physicist. Specimens of the bottom-water 
were in like manner procured and examined 
at all the stations, and wherever practicable 
samples were also taken from intermediate 
depths. In this way a vast number of 
density determinations were accumulated. 
These results, having been arranged and 
discussed by Mr. Buchanan, are published 
in the present volume, where they form a 
large series of tables, accompanied by a 
coloured map and numerous diagrams. 

It comes out from these investigations 
that the variations in the density of oceanic 
water—the water of the free ocean as dis- 
tinguished from that of inland seas, bays, 
and estuaries—are comprised within ex- 
ceedingly narrow limits, not rising above 
1-02780 or falling below 1:02400, the specific 
gravity of pure water at 4° O. being taken as 
the unit. Since the variations are so slight, it 
is obviousthat in taking the density of oceanic 
water an instrument of extreme delicacy is 
needed. The instrument selected for use on 
board the Challenger was a glass hydro- 
meter, the construction of which is fully 
explained in this volume. Except in very 
heavy weather this hydrometer gave excel- 
lent results. Chemists who sit at home at 
ease can have no notion of the difficulties 
which beset work in a laboratory on ship- 
board, and Mr. Murray, the able editor of 
the Challenger’s reports, speaks in the 
highest terms of the way in which Mr. 
Buchanan carried on his researches, often 
under circumstances of the most adverse 
character. 

It must be borne in mind that the deter- 
mination of specific gravity formed a part 
only of the daily duty of the chemist on 
board the Challenger. The gases dissolved 
in the samples of sea-water were eliminated 
by boiling, and the gases themselves pre- 
served for future examination, while in 
many cases the amount of carbonic acid 
was determined on board ship. A large 
number of samples of water were also pre- 
served in stoppered bottles, with their 
localities duly registered, and sent home 
for detailed examination at leisure in a 
laboratory on terra firma. On the return 
of the expedition to England Mr. Buchanan 
proceeded to analyze the samples of gas 
which had been boiled out of the water 
during the cruise ; but after a while he was 
prevented from continuing his work, and 





Prof. Dittmar, of Glasgow. This chemig 
not only continued the gas analyses, throy. 
ing much originality into the work but 
undertook a thorough examination of the 
chemical composition of sea-water, Con. 
plete analyses of no fewer than seventy. 
seven samples were made in Prof. Dittmar’; 
laboratory, and his elaborate report occupies 
by far the greater part of the noble volun 
now in our hands. The chemical report jg 
not simply a dry collection of analyses, fo, 
Prof. Dittmar contrives to discuss incident. 
ally a number of questions of the dee 

interest in connexion with oceanography, 

Sea-water is a weak solution of varioy 
saline bodies, notably chlorides and gy. 
phates, while the bases are chiefly soda and 
potash, magnesia and lime. At the same 
time there are present, in minute quantity, 
a great number of other constituents; and, 
indeed, it may be questioned whether any 
element is entirely unrepresented in seq. 
water. From the classical researches of 
Forchhammer, supported by those of other 
chemists, and now greatly extended by the 
Challenger investigations, it appears that 
the solid matter dissolved in the ocean is 
practically the same in all parts of the world 
and at all depths. On the contrary, the 
proportion of saline constituents in the water 
is subject to considerable variation; in other 
words, the ocean is not uniformly saline, 
though the salts themselves are always of 
the same kind. The variations in salinity 
are ably discussed in this volume. 

Carbonic acid exists in all sea-water, and 
one of the most interesting questions in con- 
nexion with the composition of the ocean 
relates to the exact state in which this con- 
stituent occurs. Does it exist in a free form, 
dissolved in the water as part of the aqueous 
atmosphere? Is it combined, chemically or 
semi-chemically, with certain salts—with 
chlorides, as suggested by Jacobsen, or with 
sulphates, as suggested by Buchanan? Or 
does it exist in combination with lime or other 
bases, as carbonate or bicarbonate? No satis- 
factory answer has ever been returned to 
these questions, and after all that is said on 
the subject in the elaborate volume before us 
we hardly think that the door of discussion 
is yet finally closed. Prof. Dittmar’s in 
genious researches tend to show that the 
carbonic acid exists as a normal carbonate, 
with which additional carbonic acid may be 
combined, though in most cases the amount 
is insufficient to produce a bicarbonate. 
Free carbonic acid in sea-water is quite 
exceptional, 

The source of the carbonic acid in the 
ocean is not far to seek. The gas is ab- 
sorbed directly from the atmosphere; it is 
also supplied by the decomposition of marine 
animals and plants; but probably the chief 
source of carbonic acid is to be found in 
submarine volcanic springs. It is true that 
the waters of the ocean are nowhere troubled 
by the escape of the bubbling gas; yet it 
must be remembered that, except in shallow 
seas, the carbonic acid would be condensed 
by the enormous pressure of the superincul- 
bent water, and the liquefied gas would be 
quietly washed away by the currents of the 
ocean. The Challenger in collecting samples 
of sea-water did not happen to strike upon 
any submarine carbonic acid springs, 3 
cept perhaps in one or two cases, where the 


the investigation passed into the hands of | samples showed an exceptionally large per 
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centage of carbonic acid. Future explorers, 
if not expert analysts, may be able to 
throw some light upon the hidden oceanic 
sources of carbonic acid, if they follow the 
instructions of modern chemists in testing 
for this constituent. ‘‘Let seafaring men 
seek for waters which assume a yellow 
colour on addition of aurine. When such 
water is found,” says Prof. Dittmar, “a 
yoleanic carbonic acid spring must be close 
at hand.” 

The latter portion of this voluminous 
report contains the record of all the observa- 
tions made by the officers of the Challenger 
on the temperature of the deep sea. These 
observations are printed, without discussion, 
in the form of 263 diagrams, constructed by 
Staff-Commander Tizard, R.N. 
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A Treatise on Earthy and other Minerals and 
Mining. By D. C. Davies, F.G.S. (Crosby 
Lockwood & Co.)—The author of this volume 
js a well- known mining engineer, who has 
had considerable experience in practical 
mining. He has availed himself of the oppor- 
tunities which his vocation has afforded him for 
obtaining knowledge by observation, and many 
of the phenomena described in this volume have 
been studied by the author himself, while most 
of the mining operations are explained in a way 
which shows the narrative to be the result of 
hisownexperience. We could have wished that 
the author had contented himself with recording 
the facts with which he is personally acquainted 
rather than have produced a work which he 
admits is ‘to a large extent a compilation.” 
We do not for a moment intend to suggest that 
the compilation is not to be relied on. The 
best authorities have been consulted in each 
case, and abstracts have been honestly made of 
the important points bearing on the subject in 
hand. There is, however, a freshness in the 
descriptions given by the author from his own 
knowledge, and a fulness in the information 
conveyed from his own notes, not to be found 
in those chapters which depend upon the ob- 
servations and descriptions of others. For illus- 
tration of this we have only to refer the reader 
to the chapters on the phosphates of lime, and 
request him to contrast those which relate to 
the few rarer metallic minerals which find a 
place in the latter pages cf this volume. Mr. 
Davies describes the phosphatic deposits of 
this and other countries very satisfactorily, 
especially those which follow the course of 
the Bala limestone in the north-east part of 
Montgomeryshire, a district with which he is 
evidently well acquainted. The map and sections 
of the phosphate beds found in the Berwyn 
mine and the neighbouring limestones, with the 
accompanying descriptions, render this part of 
the book peculiarly instructive. The same may 
be said of the chapters devoted to the considera- 
tion of the phosphatic minerals of Canada, of 
Belgium, of Russia, and the other countries from 
which they have been brought in large quantities 
to meet the demands of British agriculture. We 
think the publishers would find it to their 
advantage to reproduce part ii. of this volume in 
a separate and a cheap form, to meet the desires 
of intelligent farmers to know something of this 
very important class of fertilizers. The author 
has divided his volume into four parts, the first 
part being devoted to earthy minerals; the 
second to haloid minerals (a term not now con- 
sidered strictly applicable to the class of salts 
comprehended); the third to carbon, compounds 
of carbon, and sulphur; the fourth embracing 
afew metallic minerals omitted from a former 
Volume, We think if a future edition of this, 
or of the ‘ Metalliferous Minerals and Mining,’ 
should be required, it would be advisable to 
amend this confused division by placing it 
Where it strictly belongs. That the arrange- 





ment of this treatise will admit of improvement 
is obvious, but the subject-matter of the volume 
will be found of high value by all—and they are 
a numerous class—who trade in earthy minerals. 


Report of the Administration of the Meteoro- 
logical Department of the Government of India 
in 1882-83. — Indian Meteorological Memoirs. 
Vol. If. Part II. Published under the Direc- 
tion of Henry F. Blanford, F.R.S. (Calcutta, 
Government Printing Office.)—The Report now 
published is the eighth since the reorganization 
of the system of meteorological observations 
in India. The area of observation, which in 
1875 comprehended little more than the pro- 
vinces under the principal local governments 
of India proper, now extends to the native 
states both in India and around its borders, 
to the shores of Africa and the Persian Gulf, 
and comprises also all accessible parts of 
the Burmese peninsula. In addition to the 
ordinary class of observations, the Indian ob- 
servers have made considerable contributions in 
accordance with the suggestions of the Com- 
mittee on Solar Physics, especially such as relate 
to the local intensity of the sun’s rays. It is 
hoped that by adopting the various precautions 
suggested and by using more efficient instru- 
ments they may be enabled to arrive in a short 
time at a measure of the original radiant energy 
of the sun. An actinometric observatory has 
been established in Western Tibet at an eleva- 
tion of 11,500 feet above the sea, and, from the 
supreme advantages presented by a mountain 
station in a dry climate, we may expect that the 
extent and distribution of energy in the solar 
spectrum will be determined with close ap- 
proaches to accuracy. The present report em- 
braces snowfall reports, Himalayan meteorology, 
the temperature of Northern India, the rainfall 
of India, storm records, and the meteorology of 
Indian seas. The Meteorological Reporter to the 
Government of India describes fully the state 
of each of the meteorological observatories, espe- 
cially the condition of the instruments in use ; 
he also gives a satisfactory account of the effti- 
ciency of the principal officers and of the staff 
engaged.—The present part of the ‘ Indian Me- 
teorological Memoirs’ contains a note on Mr. 
Chambers’s ‘ List of Cyclones’ published in the 
previous part, and on the Gujarat land cyclone 
of July 11th-13th, 1881, in which Mr. Blanford 
has given with much clearness the successive 
steps in the formation of this storm. Mr. T. A. 
Hill, Meteorological Reporter to the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, furnishes a memoir 
‘On the Temperature of North-Western India,’ 
which gives very trustworthy meteorological 
observations of the values of the temperature 
and other climatological elements of a district 
which has a land area equal to that of Central 
Europe. These memoirs are accompanied by 
weather charts which greatly aid in giving a 
clear idea of the natural phenomena observed. 








THE HEALTH EXHIBITION. 

One of the most interesting and instructive of 
the scientific departments of the Health Exhibi- 
tion is the Biological Laboratory, under the 
charge of Mr. W. Watson Cheyne, of King’s 
College, who is well known for his accurate 
acquaintance with those minute organisms, the 
knowledge of the existence of which lies at the 
base of the ‘‘ germ theory ” of disease. 

During the last few years considerable advance 
has been made, not only in our knowledge of 
the external characters of the ‘‘ microbes,” as 
they are now conveniently called, but also of 
their biology. We have learnt how they differ 
under the influence of different chemical and 
histological reagents, and that they not’only dif- 
ferently affect more elevated organisms, but 
that their own mode of growth is characteristic 
of the species. We have an example here shown 
of two Bacteria that produce fluorescence ; but 
while one renders the gelatine in which it is 
multiplying fluid, the gelatine in which is the 





other remains solid. Investigators have, in 
fact, learnt to distinguish forms, which are 
always difficult to detect under the microscope, 
by means of ‘‘cultivations.” When it was 
reported that Dr. Koch had found the bacillus 
of cholera in a certain body of water, those who 
were unacquainted with the more modern and 
appropriate methods of research were fain to 
imagine that he did so by putting a drop of 
water on a slide and examining it, just as though 
it were an amoeba, by the aid of a high magni- 
fying power. Asa matter of fact, he did nothi 
of the kind. He ‘‘ cultivated” his bacillus ti 
he had a crop suflicient to be detected by the 
naked eye, and to be seen to have the mode of 
growth which he had learnt to be that which is 
characteristic of the cholera bacillus. 

Mr. Cheyne exhibits a large series of microbes 
of various kinds, placed in the media best suited 
for their mode of growth. It is particularly 
interesting to observe how different are the 
forms taken on by colonies of different species, 
and how greatly they vary in the rate of rapidity 
of their multiplication ; that of erysipelas, for 
example, is very much slower than the micro- 
coccus of pneumonia. 

One great advance of recent years, due 
primarily to Brefeld, but brought to its present 
use by Koch, is the substitution of solid for 
fluid media of cultivation. The objection to the 
latter is that the Bacteria render the fluid turbid 
and prevent further observation ; the advantage 
of media rendered solid by the addition of 
gelatine lies in the fact that the microbes are 
forced to grow in colonies, and that if other 
organisms fall into a previously ‘‘ pure culti- 
vation,” they grow only where they fall, and 
can, therefore, be much more easily eliminated. 
Where, then, Bacteria are mixed it is com- 
paratively easy to separate them from one 
another in a solid medium; herein lies the 
advantage of this method when used for the 
purpose of testing water—one of the most impor- 
tant functions of a laboratory of health. Among 
the forms here exhibited we have (1) pigment- 
producing Bacteria, (2) such as illustrate the 
processes of fermentation, as in milk, and (3) 
those that are found to be associated with dis- 
eases, and in many cases are definitely known 
to be their cause. The last, again, are divisible 
into such as affect man—tubercle, glanders, 
anthrax, erysipelas, typhoid fever, and acute 
inflammation of bones or of lungs; and those 
that are found in lower animals—the septiceemia 
of the rabbit, or chicken cholera. In addition 
to these, the laboratory contains examples of 
fungi injurious to animals or plants, or alto- 
gether innocuous ; and it is well equipped with 
microscopes and diagrams, among the latter of 
which are those that illustrate the excellent 
influences of vaccination and revaccination, and 
show that in later years no German soldier has 
died of small-pox, and that in some years only 
2°12 in 100,000 have been ill of it. Many of 
the specimens and most of the diagrams have 
their origin in Dr. Koch's laboratory. On 
Thursday afternoons microscopical preparations 
are exhibited, and at 4 p.m. on that day Mr. 
Cheyne gives a demonstration. 

If the raison d’étre of this vast show be 
founded on the serious intention to diffuse 
practical knowledge of sanitary science, rather 
than on a desire to emulate the Fisheries in 

opularity as an agreeable lounge, it is aston- 
ishing that the Executive Council should have 
so long hesitated to sanction the erection of 
model dwellings. 

We use the words ‘‘ model dwellings,” as 
having the sanction of the Official Catalogue, 
without expressing any opinion as to whether 
they can be appropriately applied to structures 
from which the first floors have been omitted, 
in which the rooms are only partly shown, and 
in which the ordinary positions of the staircases 
have been changed. 

It would certainly seem to the uninitiated that 
a practical illustration of what, in a sanitary 
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point of view, is right and wrong in the ordinary 
dwelling-house is quite as closely connected 
with the health of mankind as is the knowledge 
of what a London street in the days of our great- 
great-grandfathers looked like, or what the 
music of the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee” in our own 
days sounds like. 

The number of visitors passing through these 
houses, and the intelligent interest shown 
by the remarks of many of them, must be a 
source of gratification to the special committee 
under whose supervision the models have been 
erected, and to whose unselfish and persistent 
efforts, under the most discouraging circum- 
stances, their existence is due. The practical 
value of these models as an educational lesson 
in domestic hygiene is, however, sadly lessened 
by the absence of the explanatory guide-book, 
which, for some unaccountable reason, has not 

et been issued to the public, although it has 
5 in type for two or three weeks. We 
trust that when issued it may be sold at a price 
that will tempt all visitors to buy it. Without 
the aid of some such guide it is most difficult to 
know what to look for, or to realize the object 
sought to be obtained by, and the action of, the 
appliances seen. Take asingleexample. There 
is a most ingenious and simple contrivance for 
preventing the risk of pipes being burst by frost. 
This is effected by means of a small secondary 
tap, whereby the water remaining in the upper 
part of the pipe, after the main supply has been 
turned off below, may be completely drawn off. 
In the absence of explanation, we do not think 
one person in a thousand would guess the pur- 
pose this small tap is intended toserve. Would 
it not also be possible to retain the services of 
some skilled guide or expositor to explain such 
details to the public? We should think the 
services of some candidate who has successfully 
passed the examination of the Sanitary Institute, 
and qualified for the post of Local Government 
Inspector, might be secured at no ruinous cost. 
Such an attendant might not only explain in 
detail, but protect the models from injury. 
Some protection is sadly needed. At present 
the wall-paper is torn, the ventilators are 
knocked down, and many of the appliances are 
out of gear from rough usage. 

We are sorry to add that the usefulness of 
these models is still further diminished by reason 
of the Executive Council not having yet assented 
to arequest that they should be artificially lighted 
at night. Several contractors, recognizing the 
value of this most truly educational section of the 
Exhibition, have, at their own cost, sent their 
employés to see it in the daytime. But where 
this is not done by their masters, many a foreman 
or clerk of works, to say nothing of the more 
‘humble working plumber, carpenter, and mason, 
will hesitate to sacrifice, in addition to his 
entrance fee, a day’s wages in order to examine 
these models. And yet it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of getting the 
workman to realize that the special work he 
is engaged on is an essential part of the whole 
system, and that illness, and even death, may 
result from carelessness in constructing or 
fitting what he has hitherto considered as an 
engineer's whim, or ‘‘ fad” as he would probably 
call it. 

We understand that appliances for lighting 
this part of the Exhibition have been provided 
under the supervision of the special committee, 
with a view of showing in action the most ap- 
proved systems of lighting, both by gas and 
electricity, and the various methods of carrying 
off the products of combustion. Surely some 
slight readjustment of the expenses incidental to 
the general lighting of the Exhibition might well 
provide for the lighting of this section, even 
though, in consequence of such readjustment, 
the loungers on the terraces should be con- 
strained to smoke their cigarettes in light 
diminished by the power of some few score of 
Chinese lanterns, Thisis the more important at 
this season of the year, when houses are being 





repaired in every direction, when the work—and 
too often the mischief—is actually being done, 
and when the workman is fully employed and 
unable to spare a single hour in the daytime. 
We trust the Council will seriously reconsider 
this question. 

One more suggestion. In connexion with 
the Fisheries Exhibition papers were read and 
conferences held on the principles of fishery 
legislation, and amendments to the existing laws 
were proposed and freely discussed by those 
practically affected by or interested in these 
laws. Might not examination and discussion of 
our sanitary laws bear good fruit? The question 
of giving greater certainty of tenure of office, and 
therefore more independence of action, to our 
rural sanitary inspectors, is one that might well 
engage the attention of a conference held in 
connexion with the Health Exhibition. The 
extraordinary powers conferred on some water 
companies by local Acts of Parliament, enabling 
them to insist on the use of some special and 
often inferior form of waste-preventing flushing 
apparatus, is another subject that at once sug- 
gests itself as proper for discussion ; and there 
must be many more of a kindred nature. 





ANTHEOPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


GENERAL Pirt-Rivers, as Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments in Great Britain, has printed, by 
permission of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Works, his official report to them on excava- 
tions in the Pen pits, near Penselwood, Somerset, 
made for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
any portion of these ancient pits should be 
placed under the protection of the Ancient Monu- 
ments Act. The excavations took place between 
October 22nd and November 4th, 1883, and 
the conclusions arrived at have already been 
referred to in the Athenewm in a letter by 
Mr. Mansel-Pleydell, president of the Dorset 
Field Club. They contirm the view of the Rev. 
H. H. Winwood that the pits are the remains 
of quarries made for the purpose of obtaining 
stone for querns and other purposes, and that no 
sufficient ground exists for supposing, with Mr. 
Kerslake, that they formed part of a British 
town of great size. The Gaspar pits, which 
were examined by General Pitt-Rivers, are on 
the property of Miss Chafin Grove, by whose 
permission the excavations were made. As re- 
gards the time at which the pits were first made 
for procuring stone, there is no sufficient evidence 
to go upon. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
for August contains some important papers. 
Mr. Henry Prigg communic¢ates an account 
of a portion of a human skull of supposed 
paleolithic age found near Bury St. Edmunds 
in November, 1882, at a depth of 7} ft. 
from the surface. The fragment is very small, 
and its great antiquity is inferred from its posi- 
tion in undisturbed ground in a deposit of red 
loam formed, according to the geological evi- 
dence, long anterior to the excavation of the 
valley of the Linnet. Miss A. W. Buckland 
contributes a paper on traces of commerce in 
prehistoric times, in which she dwells upon the 
identity in form and decoration between objects 
of prehistoric art found in Ireland, in ancient 
Etruria, and in Asia Minor as evidence of the 
existence of a prehistoric commerce, and urges 
further investigation of such relics from that 
point of view. Mr. A. L. Lewis communicates 
some useful observations on the Longstone and 
other remains in the western portion of the Isle 
of Wight ; and Rear-Admiral Tremlett an excel- 
lent account of two stone circles—one wholly 
submerged, the other half submerged—at the 
south-east corner of the island of Er-Lanic, 
Morbihan. Mr. Hilton Price gives an account 
of a number of ancient Egyptian implements of 
flint and bronze in his own collections. Our 
knowledge of the peoples of Melanesia is added 
to by two most valuable papers—one by the Rev. 
Lorimer Fison, on the Nanga, or sacred stone 
enclosure, of Wainimala, Fiji, and its relation 








to the ceremonies of initiation into manhood ay 
to the clubs or secret societies existing 2 at 
colony, upon which Mr. Fison has accum 

a large store of information; and another by the 
Rev. R. H. Codrington, on the languages of 
Melanesia. Mr. F. C. Urquhart Contributes 
two legends of the Australian aborigines, an4 
Dr. Meyer, of Dresden, a note on artificial de. 
formation of the head in Sumatra, Celebes, ang 
the Philippine Islands. Finally, Dr. Garson 
criticizes the Frankfort craniometric agreement 
and concludes that ‘‘ while in some respects it jg 
a step towards the unification of the methods of 
research in physical anthropology, which will by 
hailed with satisfaction, yet in others it ig ex. 
tremely unsatisfactory.” He enumerates fifteen 
measurements ‘‘ we must refuse to accept.” In 
this he is supported by Profs. Struthers and 
Thane. Having regard to the great importance 
of the object of devising a system of measure. 
ments in which anthropologists of all countries 
may agree, it is to be hoped that this strong 
expression of opinion from England may have 
weight with the anthropologists of Germany 
and induce them to modify their scheme, ‘A 
feeling which we can better understand than 
justify seems to have led them to reject the im. 
portant contributions to the science of cranio. 
metry, both in respect of nomenclature and 
apparatus, for which we are indebted to Broca 
and his followers in France. 

The last words of that illustrious observer, 
‘On the Preparation of the Cerebral Hemi- 
spheres,’ have been published. He deals with 
the extraction, the examination, the conserva. 
tion, and the mummification of the brain, and 
the remarks on the last question break off in 
an unfinished sentence. Dr. Pozzi states that 
it appears from Broca’s notes of his plan that 
they would have been followed by a chapter on 
the modelling of the brain. He adhered to the 
last to the plan adopted by him in 1861, of the 
use of nitric acid, which, he says, succeeds 
almost always, and in comparison with which 
all other processes of mummification are in- 
sufficient. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Dr. Davin Git, Her Majesty’s Astronomer at 
the Cape of Good Hope, who is just starting again 
for the Cape after a few weeks’ stay in England, 
has contributed a valuable article on “ Parallax” 
to the forthcoming volume of the new edition of 
the ‘Encyclopzedia Britannica,’ It will be remem- 
bered that the most recent and best determina. 
tion of the annual parallax of the star which (80 
far as is known) is our nearest neighbour amongst 
the fixed stars, viz., a Centauri, was made by 
himself. This makes it somewhat further off 
than resulted from previous determinations, the 
parallax in question amounting, according to 
Dr. Gill, to only 0”°75, which gives the distance 
about 275,000 times the semi-diameter of the 
earth’s orbit, or somewhat more than twenty-five 
billions of miles, so that it would require nearly 
four years and a half for light to reach us from 
that star. Of course, the article gives the most 
recent available information on the state of our 
knowledge with regard to the parallax and dis- 
tance of the sun. 

Another new planet (No. 239) was discovered 
by Dr. J. Palisa at Vienna on the 18th inst. | 

We have received the number of the Memore 
della Societ& degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for 
June. Ina third paper on the solar phenomena 
for 1883 Prof. Tacchini tabulates the helio- 
graphical latitudes of the protuberances observed 
at Rome during that year. They were some 
what more numerous in the southern than in the 
northern hemisphere of the sun in each quarter 
of the year. As regards their latitudes the pre 
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Dr. Hasselberg’s investigations on the secondary 
spectrum of hydrogen. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Carr. Parva pE Anprapa has left London 
for Eastern Africa. He is accompanied by a 
geologist, and proposes to explore the country 
between Sofala and the Manica gold-fields, a 
region, up to the present, almost a blank upon 
our maps. We learn that a steamer which the 
Companha Africana proposes to place upon the 
Jambeze is now being built in this country. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen publishes two maps 
which are of considerable interest just now, 
yiz., one of the Lower Congo region, and another 
of Merv and the Russo-Turkish frontier. The 
former is accompanied by a summary of recent 
explorations carried on by M. de Brazza, Lieut. 
Mizon, and the members of Mr. Stanley’s staff, 
whilst the latter serves to illustrate an account 
of Mr. Lessar’s recent journey. The Russian 
explorer’s remarks on Sarakhs should not be 
overlooked by our boundary commissioners. He 
states most distinctly that the Persian governor 
of that place receives tithes from the Turcoman 
cultivators around Old Sarakhs, on the right or 
eastern bank of the Tejend, and draws atten- 
tion to the fact that this district is far more pro- 
ductive than that around the new fort. The 
Persians, at the same time, have only ventured 
to cross the river since Russia put down the 
Turcomans with a strong hand. 

The Belgian and Italian papers publish a pre- 
liminary account of a journey across Africs 
which the Marquis de Buonfanti and Dr. Van 
Flint, an American naturalist, accomplished in 
1881-3. These explorers left Tripoli for Bornu 
on April 1st, 1881. Failing in an endeavour to 
penetrate Adamaua, they set their faces east- 
ward, reached the Niger at Say, and ascended 
that river in a boat as far as Kabra, the port of 
Timbuktu. Here they joined a caravan bound 
for the kingdom of Mossi, whence they pro- 

ed to continue their journey as far as 08, 
on the Gulf of Guinea. Unfortunately they fell 
into the hands of robbers near Arre, the capital 
of Tombo. They managed, however, to carry 
out their original plan, and travelling through 
Mossi, Busanga, and Dahome, arrived at Lagos 
in June, 1883. Unfortunately, this formidable 
expedition appears to have yielded but little 
calculated to interest men of science. M. de 
Buonfanti is at present on the Congo, on the 
staff of the International Association. 

M. d’Abbadie writes :—‘‘ Whether on land or 
on water, good surveys cost a great deal of time 
and money. Few private practitioners care to 
go over the same ground in order to pick up in- 
evitable faults and oversights. They have an 
evident right to do so, and their criticisms, like 
your able remarks on literature and the fine arts, 
would be a great boon to the public. Howbeit, 
private surveyors confine their labours to coun- 
tries previously little known or unexplored. Are 
they entitled to the copyright of their maps, or 
can every fireside geographer reproduce and 
modify them? What would an English judge 
decide on this question? There are good geo- 
gtaphers among your lawyers, and I am sure 
that explorers would like to hear on that sub- 
ject an opinion given in chambers. Without 
appealing to a court of law, or even of equity, I 
should like to know the Athenewm's own opinion 
on the following questions: (a) When a hurried 
explorer puts the name of a friend or protector 
on a foreign spot previously unnoticed, has a 
subsequent traveller the right to substitute its 
native name? (b) Should a home geographer 
adapt all names to the orthography of his own 
country? For instance, ought a German map- 
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maker to put Cap Fauler for Cape Fowler? (c) If 
the preceding query be answered in the affimative, 
where should the practice end? For it seems 
scarcely admissible that an Italian may write 
Uascington for Washington.” 


Don Manuel de Peralta, the Minister of Cosia | 





Rica at Madrid and Paris, has published, under 


the title of ‘Costa-Rica, Nicaragua y Panama en 
el Siglo,’ a number of unpublished documents 
from the Archivo de Indias at Seville and the 
great depository at Simancas. The boundaries 
of the republic of Costa Rica and Colombia and 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua are still in 
debate, and the controversy has stimulated the 
antiquarian researches of Don Manuel. He has 
supplied many historical and geographical notes, 
and lists of the Spanish governors, bishops, 
and other functionaries in Costa Rica, and his 
volume will be of importance to any one in- 
vestigating the history of the Spanish coloniza- 
tion of Central America. The book is published 
by Signor Murillo at Madrid. 


THE FATE OF CAPT. COOK. 
Blackheath, Aug. 20, 1884. 

I HAvE read with much interest Mr. Bonwick’s 
communication on “ The Fate of Capt. Cook ” 
in last week’s Atheneum. But with regard to 
the passages, ‘‘ The remarkable statement in this 
narrative by Capt. Clarke, that Capt. Cook re- 
ceived from the natives a veneration more due to 
a divinity than to a man,” and ‘‘The strange 
part of the story is that Cook lent himself to the 
delusion,”—surely it was not left to the Kamt- 
chatka papers to make this known. For in one 
of the published letters of the poet Cowper it 
will be seen that the writer expresses the view 
that the death of Cook was a judgment upon 
him for accepting divine homage, like Herod 
Agrippa. W. T. Lynn. 











Science Gossiy, 


THE annual meeting of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society was commenced in their 
hall at Falmouth on Tuesday, the 12th inst., 
and continued during the week. On Wednes- 
day the annual general meeting of the Miners’ 
Association was held in the hall, under the 

residency of Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart., M.P. 
t was resolved at this meeting that the Miners’ 
Association and Mining Institute should be 
amalgamated, and a hope was expressed that 
the Polytechnic Society might be included in 
this scheme of union. 

Mr. J. F. Levien, the Minister of Mines, 
Victoria, sends us the ‘Mineral Statistics’ of that 
colony for 1883. We learn from this return 
that there has been a steady increase in the 
annual yield of gold from the year 1878 up to 
the end of 1882, but that in 1883 there was a 
falling off in the quantity produced, as compared 
with the preceding year, of 85,956 oz., and the 
large decrease of 3,515 in the mean number of 
miners employed. The total quantity of gold 
obtained last year was 304,666 oz. from alluvial 
deposits, and 475,587 oz. from quartz mining. 

Mr. Maenvs has issued his Report of the 
Sixth Examination of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute for the Advancement of Tech- 
nical Education, which was held on May 28th, 
1884. In 1883 2,397 candidates were examined, 
of whom 1,498 passed. In 1884 3,635 were 
examined, of whom 1,829 passed. Glasgow 
heads the list of centres, having passed 139 
candidates ; Manchester follows, having sent 
up 115 successful candidates. 

M. Carnot announced to the Académie des 
Sciences at the séance for July 21st that he has 
detected weighable quantities of phosphorus in 
the fossil plants embedded in coal. 

Tue Monthly Record of results of observations 
in meteorology, terrestrial magnetism, &c., taken 
at the Melbourne Observatory during January, 
1884, has been received. 

Tue meteorological observations from the 
stations of the Indian Survey for February have 
also come to hand. 

Dr. Maximinian Perry, the Professor of 
Zoology in the Berne University, died about a 
week since, a few days before completing his 
eightieth year. In 1825 he graduated in medicine 





in the University of Landshut, in 1828 in philo- 
sophy at Erlangen, and from 1831 to 1838 he 
was Privatdocent in Natural History at Munich. 
In 1838 Maximilian Perty was appointed Professor 
of Zoology in the University of Berne. He was 
twice rector, and through his long life he ren- 
dered the most valuable assistance to this seat of 
learning. In 1875 the cantonal legislature voted 
Dr. Perty a pension for life. He was an indus- 
trious writer, his most celebrated works being 
his ‘ Universal Natural History as affecting 
Philosophy and Human Knowledge,’ ‘The 
Basis of Ethnography,’ ‘The Mystical Appear- 
ances of Human Nature,’ and his autobio- 
graphical work, with the strange title of 
‘Memoirs from the Life of a Nature and Soul 
Searcher of the Nineteenth Century.’ 


Mr. Bate writes, regarding our review last 
week of his ‘Steam and Machinery Manage- 
ment ’:—“In the first place, my original book 
was in print some three years before Mr. Scott’s, 
which effectually disposes of any chance of copy- 
ing on my part. As regards original research 
with reference to turbines, I may add that the 
information I give is chiefly derived from my 
own practical experience, acquired during the 
last twenty years, and, as an ounce of practice is 
worth a pound of theory, I may say I can show 
several of my turbines doing constant and heavy 
work with a high standard of efficiency. As 
regards the rate of efficiency of a turbine being 


| as high as 84 per cent., as quoted by you from 


Mr. D. K. Clark’s book, I cannot but express 
my utter disbelief in any such percentage under 
ordinary working conditions, and in this I am 
borne out by Mr. Emmerson, probably the 
greatest authority on turbines in the world. 
There are, of course, certain historical facts with 
reference to turbines that are common property, 
and of these I have made use where I thought 
fit, and although I have not seen Mr. Scott’s 
book, it appears from your review he has done 
the same.” 














FINE ARTS 


—. 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
35, New Rond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘Christ's 
Eatry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten tu Six Daily.—Admission, ls. 








Principaux Monuments du Musée Egyptien de 
Florence. Par William B. Berend. I'* 
Partie. (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale.) 


Tuts work is one of the useful publications 
of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, an institu- 
tion which with great advantage might 
be copied into this country, as its courses 
supply the want felt by those who desire 
to cultivate modern research into the two 
great branches of archzology lately opened, 
Egyptianand Assyrian, for which noprovision 
has been made by the University Commis- 
sioners. France and Germany, alive to the 
fact that the circle of the knowledge of 
the past is not completed by the study of 
Greek and Roman art and _ literature, 
have schools of Egyptology and Assyriology, 
and the results are shown in the works 
brought out by the pupils of those schools, 
of whom M. Berend is one. The present 
work is modelled on the plan of the list 
of the antiquities of Abydos published by 
Mariette: a succinct description of each 
monument is given, accompanied by the 
hieroglyphic type, but without translations 
or comments. ‘To the Egyptologist such a 
work is of inestimable value as it provides 
him with additional material for examination 
and study, but to the general reader it 
conveys no idea of the meaning of the 
different inscriptions. No doubt the author, 
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or rather editor, of these texts is not com- 
promised by giving opinions on difficulties 
of translation that might hereafter be the 
subject of invidious critical corrections, as 
he merely supplies accurate copies of the 
inscriptions. Such works, however, as the 
present belong strictly to the domain of 
pure science, and the number of those who 
can profit by their use is limited. 

As a rule, the inscriptions on steles, as 
sepulchral tablets or tombstones are called 
by Egyptologists, are uninviting and mono- 
tonous. After a stereotyped formula occurs 
the name of the deceased with his titles and 
genealogy, sometimes extended to his family 
on both sides, and these lists supplied the 
want of a public registry. Occasionally 
these dull details are enlivened by the self- 
adulation of the deceased or some aspiration 
for his well-doing in the future state, as in 
No. 2489 of Florence, ‘‘Coming out and going 
in may thy heart be joyful, serving the sun 
in heaven, adored in his disc”’; while another 
tablet, No. 2549, details how the deceased 

assed many years as the chief of Eileithya, 

rought its tributes or revenues to the king, 
and attained a good old age in Uauat or 
Nubia. Of course for the philologist the 
prayers to the sun and other religious for- 
mulze, and the list of functions exercised by 
the deceased, as well as the history of the 
development of proper names, have their 
importance. Monuments which mention the 
regnal year of the king in whose reign 
they were executed are also precious to 
the chronologist, so are inscriptions which 
record the drum and trumpet history of 
foreign conquests. The collection of Florence 
is rich neither in dated nor historical tablets, 
and the most important are the tablet of the 
Wady Halfa, No. 2540, recording the con- 
quests of Usertesen I. over five Nigritic 
races, already known by the publications 
of Rosellini and Champollion; the tablet, 
No. 2551, dated in the third year of 
Necho II., partly published by Leemans; 
and the bilingual tablet, No. 402], having 
the name of Vespasian. There is also a 
remarkable monument, No. 5412, of the 
reign of Amenophis IV., or Khuenaten. 

The work is accompanied by heliographic 
plates of the principal tablets, and these 
offer a valuable aid to testing the accuracy 
of the printed portion in the solid hiero- 
glyphs of the French hieroglyphic fount. 
No doubt, although not so important as the 
collection of Turin, the monuments of 
Florence are important, and few, if any, are 
spurious. The contents of public museums 
are, of course, the portable scraps which 
travellers carry off from the tombs and 
temples of Egypt, for the great historical 
texts are too colossal to thrust into a 
packing case or squeeze into a carpet bag. 
The great interest in Egypt has, however, 
been fanned by the sight of those snatched 
from Turkish barbarism or indifference. 
M. Berend’s work will probably prolong the 
existence of the monuments of Florence and 








diffuse a knowledge of their nature. It is 
well planned and executed. 
Marin le Zélandais, de Romerswacl. Par H. 


Hymans. (Bulletins de ? Académie Royale 
de Belgique, Troisitme Série, Tome VIL.) 
Manivs bE Seevw has fallen into obscurity, 
although Vasari, Guicciardini, and Van 





Mander mentioned him as the best artist of 
the Flemish school durirg the sixteenth 
century. His birthplace, Romerswael, has 
been swallowed up by the sea, and his pic- 
tures were forgotten until Herr Miindler 
wrote about them in the Journal des Beauz- 
Arts in 1865. In 1839 M. Clément de Ris 
noticed a ‘St. Jerome’ in the Prado, when 
it bore the old number 1420, and he was 
much interested by thesignature ‘‘M.D.A.D., 
1521.” ‘* Qu’est-ce que M. D. A. D.?” de- 
manded thecritic. His work was “‘ gothique,” 
but nobody knew anything about him, not 
even Bruillot. The picture was known to 
Carpenter at Madrid, when it bore the num- 
ber 977, and he, like others before and since, 
observed that it was “like the next,” 7.¢., 
No. 978, which is called ‘ El Avariento.’ 

As to the ‘St. Jerome,’ the official cata- 
logue fairly gave up the question of its 
authorship, and dismissed the artist with a 
facsimile of the puzzling letters “‘M.D.A.D.” 
Other authorities decided that while this ‘St. 
Jerome’ was very like the ‘Miser,’ the 
latter was still more like the ‘ Money- 
Changers,’ ascribed to Q. Matsys, at Ant- 
werp, No. 244. The ‘Miser’ at Madrid 
was a yet greater puzzle, being inscribed 
upon the edge of the table at which the man 
and womansit ‘‘ Reigmesverle Maring.’”’ The 
four letters comprised, doubtless, the author’s 
signature, but what are the words “ Reig- 
mesverle Maring”? Herr Miindler noticed 
at Munich two capital works by the same 
hand, one of which bears the words “ Rey- 
merswaelen—Marinusin v.fecit a° 38,”’ while 
the other bears the date 1552. Several pic- 
tures scattered about Europe, all agreeing 
in a general resemblance to the popular 
idea of Q. Matsys, reminded critics of the 
existence of a forgotten artist. Van Mander 
had mentioned him, and Immerzeel had 
taken the name of Marinus for that of a 
family. He had been confused with an en- 
graver, and wonderful changes had been 
rung on the name, some of the inscriptions 
being incorrectly read, while others were 
illegible or had been tampered with. 
Finally, it was concluded that these varia- 
tions referred to one person whom Guic- 
ciardini styled Marino di Sirissea, and 
Vasari named Marino di Siressa. His 
subjects are tax-gatherers, money-changers, 
and merchants in their offices. Such subjects, 
being affected by Q. Matsys, had naturally 
helped to establish the error which led to 
the identification of much of Marinus’s work 
with that of Quentin. He was at a later 
date happily called the ‘‘double” of the 
better known man, and ultimately he was 
almost lost. Nevertheless, means existed 
for clearing his history. Pictures of his are 
at Munich, Dresden (signed ‘‘ Marinus me 
fecit, anno 1541,” and numbered 1722), and 
at Copenhagen; a replica of the ‘ St. Jerome,’ 
signed in full and dated 1535, is in the Aca- 
demy of San Fernando at Madrid. No. 288 
at the Academy Winter Exhibition of this 
year, although it was ascribed to Holbein(!), 
might well be given to Marinus. The writer 
of the catalogue of the National Gallery which 
was published when the Wynn Ellis Gift 
had to be described was exercised by the 
picture called. ‘The Money -Changers’ 
(No. 944), now called ‘The Two Bankers,’ 
which had long borne the name of Matsys, 
but is manifestly by another hand. He did 
not venture to remove that name. Even the 





later catalogue of 1881, although it aseriha 
ater catalogue o , although it i 
the work 7 ‘¢ Marinus de’ Zooaeatie 

° » 
avowedly without much knowledge of the 
man. Sir F. Burton promptly explaing 
the true character of the picture, and attyj. 
buted it to the right master. Once put on 
the scent, no student can question the 
ascription of the example. Marinus’s jp. 
dividuality is of a marked character, while 
there is not a little in his work which fairly 
so to say, sets the observer’s teeth on edge 
Though his productions have been attributed 
to Matsys, Holbein, Lucas van Leyden, ang 
Mabuse, the first only of these guesses had 
so much as a shadow of probability. The 
hideous and huge chaperon on the man’s 
head in the National Gallery picture is ong 
of Marinus’s specialities. It is seen in the 
examples at Madrid and Naples. 

M. Hymans has gathered a few facts 
about the veritable Marinus and his works, 
Eis birth may be set down as having 
occurred in 1497. His father, himself g 
painter, was Nicolas of Zierickzee, and ig 
1475 was made free of the Guild of St. Luke 
at Antwerp. In 1509 Claeszoon (Nicolas’s 
son) ‘‘le Zélandais” was apprenticed to 
Simon van Daele, glasspainter. Itis probable 
that at the expiration of his term of appren- 
ticeship he became a pupil of Q. Matsys; it 
is certain that the two painters worked con- 
temporaneously. The date 1521 on the 
‘St. Jerome’ at Madrid seems to be the 
earliest borne by any of his works. The 
authorities of the gallery at Berlin conceived 
the ingenious idea of examining from a 
purely numismatic point of view the coins 
depicted in No. 671 in their gallery, awarded 
to Jan Matsys, but probably by Marinus, and 
representing bankers or receivers of money. 
The coins were found to be of various 
countries and dates, from the end of the 
fifteenth to the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but it was remarkable that some of 
them had been counterchanged :— 

‘Des pitces d’or transformées en _pidces 
argent et vice versd, ce qui constitue une sorte 
d’anachronisme et, dans tous les cas, indique 
Vintervention fréquente de la main d’un copiste.” 

The latest date on a picture by Marinus 
seems to be 1560, on the example at Copen- 
hagen. Guicciardini in his ‘ Description of 
the Low Countries,’ published in 1567 
(Antwerp, folio), named Marinus among the 
defunct masters. Nevertheless, M. Hymans 
has noticed that during the “‘ Fury” of the 
Image Breakers, in the very year of the 
publication of Guicciardini’s book, our 
painter got into trouble :— 

‘‘Par sentence du 23 juin, 1567, Marin 
Claeszoon de Remerswael est condamné & faire 
pénitence publique, c’est-d-dire d figurer dans la 
procession, en chemise, et portant un cierge; el- 
suite & étre banni de la ville l'espace de six 
années pour avoir assisté au pillage de la West- 
mousterkerk au mois d’aotit, 1566.” 

M. Hymans has a good word to say for 
this rash old gentleman in respect to the 
charges brought against him of repeating 
his pictures. There can be no doubt that 
De Seeuw’s works were repeated with but 
minor variations, and yet he may not have 
been the guilty party. When Bernard de 
Ryckere, of Courtray, who lived at Antwerp, 
died in 1590, there were among his stock- 
in-trade as copyist a certain number of 
original examples which had served as 
models for the numerous copies sent from 
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his fact these “ éléments d 

‘.fuctory, and among these “éléments de 
Tipetacis figurent le tableau des ‘ Chan- 
geurs’ de Marinus et sa copie!” 








Das Homerische Epos aus den Denkmdlern 
Fridutert. Archaeologische Untersuch- 
ungen von W. Helbig. With Illustra- 
tions. (Leipzig, Teubner.) 


Bercx has finely compared the Iliad and 
Odyssey to two mighty mountain peaks 
rising afar over a sea of mist from roots 
which we cannot see and to which we cannot 
travel. Over all the early history of Greek 
civilization, when once we attempt to pass 
beyond the sixth century, the mist lies very 
thick. But at various points in the surround- 
ing country archeologists have, in the last 
few years, struck on indications which give 
us some hint of the “lie” of the strata, 
and allow at least plausible conjectures as 
to the general conformation of the mountain 
bases. Yet these points are very far apart ; 
the “geological record” is sadly imperfect. 
A few years ago we knew of no really early 
Greek remains beyond the walls of Tiryns 
and of Mycenee, with the Lion Gate and 
“treasure house of Atreus.’”’ But first it 
was found that even so far off as Assyria 
and Egypt faint indications of a connexion 
with Greece could be traced. Then came 
the discovery of Hissarlik, which at first 
seemed to promise so much, but which has 
turned out a complete disappointment so far 
as the history of Greek art is concerned, and 
cannot be said to have cast a single direct 
ray upon the pages of Homer. But Dr. 
Schliemann followed this up with his ex- 
traordinary find at Mycens, and the in- 
fluence of the East was finally tracked to 
Greek soil. Meanwhile, independent in- 
vestigation, chiefly in the early cemeteries 
of Italy, had shown that this Oriental 
stratum reached still further to the west; 
and when Brunn in a famous essay had 
shown its outcrop on the surface of the 
Homeric poems, at least one important 
element in the foundation of the twin 
mountains had been scientifically established. 

Upon ground thus prepared, in no small 
measure by himself, Dr. Helbig comes 
forward to work out in detail the relation 
of these isolated archeeological discoveries to 
the material objects which characterize the 
Homeric civilization. His knowledge of 
sources is all but exhaustive ; so far as Italy 
is concerned it may be considered complete. 
And the extent of the region whence he 
draws his facts is a striking instance of the 
solidarity which the last few years have 
introduced into the study of prehistoric 
archeology. 

The poems themselves, which always 
name a Phoenician or Sidonian origin for all 
the most precious works of art—with the 
somewhat important exception, which Dr. 
Helbig does not mention, of those which 
are the work of divine hands—direct us 
first of all to the remains of Phoenician art 
which are scattered over the coasts and 
islands of the Mediterranean, forming no 
insignificant part of the artistic contents of 
the oldest tombs of Latium and Etruria. The 
phrase “‘Phoenician art’’ is one which many 
archeologists would not sanction, as Tyre 

often been held to have been no more 
than a merchant city, which merely dis- 
tributed the products of Assyria and Egypt, 





or at most imitated them without the power 
of creative development. But not the least 
interesting part of Dr. Helbig’s book is the 
full examination he bestows on this point, 
arguing that, combined with the conven- 
tionalism which is exclusively characteristic 
of Egyptian and Assyrian art at this com- 
paratively late stage of their history, we 
often find an imperfect, but still unmistak- 
able naturalism which can only be ascribed 
to Phoenician originality. 

But besides this Phosnician element Dr. 
Helbig finds sufficient proof of a Greaco- 
Italian culture, of which the most abundant 
examples occur in the primitive settlements 
of the valley of the Po—a region which he 
has already made peculiarly his own. The 
similarity of many ornaments from this dis- 
trict with others found in Greece induces 
him to bring this important class into his- 
torical relation with the Homeric age. And 
finally, the earliest of the genuine remains 
of Hellenic art, from Cyme and Syra- 
cuse, from Thera and Rhodes, stand as 
undoubted representatives of the epoch 
of colonization which followed the age of 
the heroes. Outlying specimens of this class 
are to be found even in Northern Europe, 
brought either from the south-east by that 
strange trade route which first united the 
Mediterranean with the Baltic, or by more 
immediate traffic with Northern Italy. 

With this wide purview Dr. Helbig 
presents a picture of Homeric culture which 
is different, indeed, from the reflex of the 
Periclean age, under which we have been 
accustomed to view the daily life of the 
heroes, but far more in agreement with 
the indications of the poems themselves. 
The ship with rounded bow in place of 
the classic beak, the dress governed by 
formal vertical lines instead of the free 
sweep of the later age, the great oval shields, 
the “‘mitra’’ (a bronze belt worn beneath 
the clumsy breastplate, and quite disused in 
early classic times), the elaborate and fan- 
tastic hair-dressing which in Athens just 
survived asa typical old Greek fashion to 
the days of Pericles—these area few among 
the many points where the material remains 
and the epic text are made to throw a mutual 
light. 

»* many details we should be prepared to 
dispute Dr. Helbig’s conclusions, but as an 
entirely new contribution to the illustration 
and elucidation of numerous difficulties in 
the two epics there can be as little doubt 
of the importance of his work as of its in- 
trinsic interest. Even ‘ pure scholars” will 
find little or nothing to quarrel with, and 
much to learn. If Dr. Helbig has at times 
yielded to the temptation to press his text 
too closely, and to mistake probability for 
proof, we can only forgive him for the 
sake of his ingenuity; and he is an indis- 
pensable companion, so far as he covers the 
same ground, to works such as Buchholz’s 
‘Realien,’ which aim at reconstructing the 
Homeric age from the sole evidence of the 
poems. : 

The general picture which he draws is 
that of a rude and primitive life predomi- 
nated by Oriental types and conventions in 
art and handiwork, but conceived and de- 
lineated by the poet in a true Hellenic 
spirit. The wealth and ostentation which 
characterized the tenants of the Mycenean 
tombs belonged to a development of culture 





which had been rudely broken by some 
violent catastrophe. This can have been 
none other than the Dorian invasion, 
and under the shadow of this storm the 
Greeks, expelled from their homes in 
Europe and thrown backwards in their 
well-being, inaugurated a new life with 
the creation of the Dliad and Odyssey. 
This is a theory which obviously has its 
weak side; but the relation of the Mycenean 
culture to the rest of Greek history is still 
so obscure a problem that any suggestions 
towards a solution deserve to be fought out, 
and we shall look with interest to the attack, 
which Dr. Helbig reserves for Kuhn’s Zeit- 
schrift, upon the Pelasgian champion Milch- 
hofer. 








Mr. C. L. Easrtake’s series of illustrated 
and annotated catalogues of pictures in conti- 
nental galleries is continued in Notes on the 
Principal Pictures in the Old Pinakothek at 
Munich (Longmans & Co.). The book is 
deficient only from being confined to works 
the compiler regards as important, with- 
out being a complete list. Its value lies 
in the candid expression of carefully formed 
opinions, and for popular use it will be accept- 
able. It does not pretend to be a work of critical 
authority, but the tolerably good sketches and 
the compact descriptions will be welcomed where 
historical notes will not be missed and analytic 
criticism is not required. Here and there 
the divergent opinions of experts and quacks 
are quoted, with, perhaps, too frequent reference 
to the latter. Mr. Eastlake should have said 
on which he relies, or quoted none. Occasion- 
ally we notice a slip, such as that which, p. 110, 
describes A. Kauffman as ‘‘the only female 
artist who received the diploma of our English 
Royal Academy”; on p. 137 we read of Julian 
Carondelet, while on the preceding page Jean 
Carondelet is said to be the name of the same 
person. Is Mr. Eastlake sure of the painter of 
the so-called ‘Two Accountants’? see p. 138. 
The changes made in the official catalogue last 
published of the pictures are duly noticed. 


In The Book of Thel: the Author and Printer, 
William Blake, 1789, Mr. J. Pearson con- 
tinues the series of hand-coloured reproduc- 
tions to which we called attention last week. 
The second example is even finer and more 
delicate in colouring and touch than ‘The 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion.’ Of course 
every copy thus produced may—indeed must— 
differ from the others. Nothing could well be 
better than that before us. 


Tue last published part, No. 162, of the 
Archeological Journal, although it contains 
fewer papers than usual, is of unusual value and 
interest. It addresses students of Roman anti- 
quity for the greater part, and contains a re- 
markable paper by Mr. Bunnell Lewis on 
‘ Gallo-Roman Monuments at Rheims,’ an essay 
abounding in curious matter connected with the 
arms, costume, customs, and modes of building 
of the Gallic provincials and their rulers. 
The mosaics found in excavations at the ancient 
city of Champagne are of amazing interest, and 
they are sadly in need of protection greater than 
is now vouchsafed to them. They chiefly illus- 
trate, if that term may be allowed, the satires of 
Juvenal and the epigrams of Martial in respect 
to gladiatorial combats, the training of beasts, 
and associated matters. The Rev. J. Hirst has 
devoted much research and ingenuity, with 
a very attractive result, to illustrating “the 
methods used by the Romans for extinguishing 
conflagrations.” The history of the Roman fire 
brigade never had such an illumination as this. 
Mr. W. T. Watkin’s ‘Roman Inscriptions dis- 
covered in Britain in 1883’ is a capital essay, 
and the Rev. W. R. Stephens’s account of the 
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battle of Lewes is worthy of an historian and 
lively as the brochure of a special correspondent. 

WE have received Vol. IX. of the Antiquary, 
January-June, 1884 (Stock). It fairly keeps up 
its reputation, but we cannot say that we have 
discovered in it any papers of conspicuous 
merit. That there is little rubbish in it we can 
state conscientiously, but this is the highest 
praise that we dare give. Mr. Hazlitt’s papers 
on the coins cf Venice are by far the most 
instructive in the book ; they sadly need wood- 
cuts to bring them down to the reader’s compre- 
hension. Nothing in nature, unless it be a 
beetle, is so hard to describe so that people will 
identify it asa coin. Mr. Cornelius Walford’s 
oe on fairs are interesting as far as they go, 

ut would bear much expansion. An unsigned 
paper on the Toll-house at Great Yarmouth is 
valuable as a record. We wish the engraving in 
which it is represented had been better. No 
person who has not seen the building will gather 
much light from the sketch before us. 

We have received from M. Plon a Nowvel 
Appendice which will swell the already huge 
dimensions of his published researches into the 
life and works of Benvenuto Cellini. This new 
appendix consists of three chapters, one of which 
treats of two jewels by Caradosso, an elder gold- 
smith mentioned by Cellini with much admira- 
tion ; another contains a list of several works to 
be added to those already “attributed” to the 
Florentine master; in a third M. Plon tells 
once more the familiar story of the loves of 
Francesco dei Medici and Bianca Capello. This 
he does & propos of a wax portrait of Francesco, 
also “attributed” to Cellini, and now in the 
possession of Signor Luigi Vai at Florence. Of 
this portrait M. Plon gives a charming reproduc- 
tion, printing beneath it a little note of Fran- 
cesco to Bianca referring to a likeness of himself 
executed by Cellini at Pisa. M. Plon, of course, 
takes for granted that the likeness sent to 
Bianca is the wax portrait now in the hands of 
Signor Vai. 

Revue des Arts Décoratifs. Quatri:me Année, 
1883-1884. (Paris, Quantin.)—We learn with 
regret that, after a lengthened experiment, the 
publisher of this admirably illustrated serial has 
resolved to suspend it, for, we hope, a brief 
time only, and that its substance as well as its 
merits will survive in the form of the Bulletin de 
U Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs. The volume 
before us contains many papers on subjects to 
which the title refers. Among these are clever 
articles on ‘Les Ornements de la Femme,’ by 
M. Valbrégue ; the continuation and conclusion 
of M. Rioux de Maillou’s ‘Les Ustensiles de 
Cuisine’; ‘Les Meubles du XVIII® Siécle,’ by 
M. Paul Mantz; ‘La Décoration des Plafonds,’ 
by M. René Ménard ; and a capital searching 
account of ‘La Guerre A la Contrefacon,’ by 
M. P. Zade). The illustrations, whether pro- 
duced by heliogravure or drawn on wood and 
metal, are uniformly charming. They contrast 
most favourably with the plates found in pub- 
lications of a similar kind in this country. 


WE gladly call attention to the publication by 
the first of living Phoenician scholars, Dr. Julius 
Euting, the Librarian of Strasbourg, of his Samm- 
lung der Carthagischen Inschriften, which hasbeen 
long looked forward to by Oriental scholars. 
The present volume consists of two hundred and 
eight quarto plates of inscriptions, admirably 
executed in lithography, which will be shortly 
followed by a second volume, an introduction, 
transcription of, and commentaries on these 
texts. 


Tue Journal of Indian Art, Parts I. and II- 
(Peckham, Griggs), is published in furtherance 
of schemes of the Government, as represented by 
a committee, for promoting and utilizing the 
technical skill and art faculty which are the in- 
heritance of certain Indian nations. To meddle 
with the exercise of these qualities by directing 
them into what are called ‘‘ commercial” 
channels has been denounced by every expert as 





dangerous. To endeavour to arrest that de- 
gradation which vulgar European demands have 
already brought about was not, it was said, an 
effort which promised good results. The notion 
of supervising the art crafts of India for the benefit 
of trade, and adapting them to the demands of the 
West, is perilous. Even to nurse and to correct, 
to direct and to ‘‘ encourage,” are not hopeful 
aims. Quite enough has been seen of the effects 
of official encouragement of native design to 
make the art world shudder when the scheme 
in question was announced, while the idea of 
‘* South Kensington ”—an institution not lacking 
self.confidence—having ‘its attention directed” 
to the development of the industrial arts of India 
will provoke the ridicule of every one who under- 
stands the subject. 

It needs little experience and no wisdom to 
enable any one to affirm that a development of 
this sort would resemble the works of a specula- 
tive builder in aneighbourhood he had ‘‘ opened 
up.” Such a proceeding would be dangerous, if 
not fatal to the future of decorative design, and 
as presumptuous as it is pedantic. India is one of 
the three lands which retain an inheritance of art. 
It is hardly needful to say that the great scheme 
resolved itself into a plan for the formation of 
‘* committees (which) should endeavour to guide 
and aid the workmen by means of schools, 
standard designs, exhibitions, and museums.” 
This is to say that local committees of coynoscenti 
(whose own qualifications were, even when the 
men were available, to be taken for granted) 
were to meddle with the craftsman’s innate sense 
of beauty, and kindly guide into new forms his 
immemorial inheritance. It was, in short, the 
old story retold of men who cannot even con- 
ceive that literary education and the practice of 
art have hardly anything in common. 

On inquiry as to the practicability of this 
beautiful scheme, doubts arose in several quarters. 
Art museums were accepted as desirable, and 
it was actually hoped such museums would form 
‘*a link between the public and the isolated and 
often ignorant workman. But objections were 
taken to some of the details of this scheme, 
which it was felt involved considerable inter- 
ference with trade, and required more technical 
knowledge and discretion on the part of local 
committees than could invariably be hoped for.” 
So it would appear. As we know it is generally 
the ‘‘ public ” (native Indian and other) that is 
‘f ignorant ” of art, and not the “ isolated ” work- 
man, we wonder less at the determination to 
dispense with the local committees than at the 
modesty of those who came to that conclusion. 
‘* A body of residents in a locality” would have 
made a fine thing of Indian art in the course of 
afew years. Even the laughable notion of setting 
up ‘‘ approved designs or standard patterns” in 
the museums was abandoned as impracticable. 
The scheme thus reduced has been carried into 
partial effect and the formation of museums of 
good examples in each province recommended, 
with the addition that the managers of those in- 
stitutions should occasionally visit the localities 
where art crafts are still practised, and ‘ en- 
courage the producers, and help them to obtain 
orders and to advertise their manufactures.” It 
seems impossible to get the notion of ‘‘en- 
couraging” somebody else out of a governmental 
head. 

Apart from this the Government committee— 
which, by the way, seems to have appointed 
itself, or to have been appointed without much 
knowledge of art—wisely listened to those who 
warned it that a good deal of harm had already 
been done by well-intentioned efforts for ‘‘ the 
supply of new patterns and designs to the native 
workmen.” On this point, therefore, the com- 
mittee declined to make any recommendation. 
The provincial museums are, it is proposed, to 
store up choice examples of the art of the past 
and such specimens as may prove the surest 
guides to the native workmen of to-day. ‘The 
committee also refrained from any recommen- 
dation in regard to art schools and scholarships,” 





att Ban 
but it thus refrained, as it oddly said, “ong, 
grounds that the subject properly appertained to 
education, with which the committee did not 
feel itself competent to deal.” We may 
between the lines and surmise that some 
who understood the matter had been consulate 
and the committee had sense enough to follow hig 
advice, and abandon its ludicrous pretensions ag 
gracefully as it could. 

The plan of issuing a journal, which formed 
part of the scheme, has been realized jn the 
fasciculi before us. It is a harmless and per! 
useful portion of the ambitious scheme in ques. 
tion. We have only to examine these well-printed 
and freely illustrated folios, and to say that Mr 
Kipling’s comprehensive essay ‘On the Bragg 
and Copper Ware of the Punjab and Cashmere’ 
is highly interesting, very compact, and intelli. 
gently sympathetic. The sole fault of the 
anonymous account of enamel working which 
follows is that, while referring to the enamels 
of antiquity and later European and Oriental 
craftsmen, the author, who in another par 
of his essay recognizes the difference in the 
branches of the art, speaks of the characteristic 
appearances of the works in question without 
stating whether they belong to the cloisonng 
the champlevé, the painted, or the translucent 
class. This ought to have been done, because 
what is right in the one is wrong in the others, 
This essay owes its existence chiefly to the mag- 
nificent exhibition of enamels formed at Jeypore 
by H.H. the Maharajah of that state in 1883, 
who took a most active and intelligent part in 
promoting its success. A table of the prices of 
enamelled jewellery of gold offered at Jeypore 
will astonish those who buy such articles in 
the London shops. Short papers on silver 
plate, stone-carving, and garnets conclude this 
journal. 

Of the illustrations it is needless to say that, 
coming from the workshops of Mr. Griggs, they 
are excellent, although some of them might be 
clearer and more artistic than the photographic 
process employed has allowed them to be. The 
coloured examples representing the historic 
enamelled leaning staff of Maharajah Man Singh 
of Jeypore (ob. 1615) are perfect in colour and 
drawing. They are surpassed in delicacy, if not 
in harmony, by the enamels drawn on plate xiii. 
On the other hand, the silver plate delineated on 
plates xiv. and xv. and the stone carvings on 
plates xvi. and xvii. are neither good nor clear, 
while the chased vessels on preceding plates 
are good only as general views, but lack detail 
drawings of parts of the vessels. 








BOOKS FOR ART LEARNERS, 


A SELECTION has reached us of charming out- 
lines by Miss Kate Greenaway, entitled A Paint- 
ing Book (Routledge & Sons), taken from that 
lady’s various works, and intended “for girls 
and boys to paint.” The paper used for this 
republication will receive colours, but the sub- 
jects are generally on so small a scale that they 
will not serve the intended purpose so well as 
might be wished. We enjoy the charming de- 
signs so heartily that we could never think of 
letting any little boy or girl of ours daub them. 
Had they been by an old master people would go 
to the end of the world to see them.—The Prin- 
ciples of Perspective as applied to Model-Drawing 
and Sketching from Nature, by G. Trobridge 
(Cassell & Co.), is a useful, simple, and clearly 
arranged book of rudimentary lessons and ex- 
amples, well fitted for the object in view. The 
diagrams are clearly and boldly drawn, while the 
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text is even easier to understand than that of 
the ‘ Jesuit.’—Elementary Perspective Drawing, 
including the Projection of Shadows and Reflectvons, 
by S. J. Cartlidge (Blackie & Son), is a member 
of the series called “ Poynter’s South Kensington 
Drawing-Books,” and of much more advan 

and ambitious character than the handy brochure 
of Mr. Trobridge. We have worked out & 
few of the examples, so as to test them and 
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inciples employed for their delineation. 
We Love found the descriptions excellent and 
concisely stated, the principles just and suffi- 
cient, but, of course, not new. The instructions 
for the projection of shadows and reflections, 
sithough much less comprehensive and ample 
than the other parts of the work, are popular and 
correct, but even in these the author has avoided 
being brief in order that he may be com- 
pletely understood. That the angle of incidence 
js equal to the angle of reflection is the golden 
rule of the theory of reflections, and it contains 
as much as a whole paragraph on p. 92 before 
us; but that paragraph may be understood at 
once by a learner whom the golden rule would 
at first perhaps puzzle a little. —The Handbook of 
Model and Object Drawing (Collins, Sons & Co.) 
has been prepared by Messrs. S. Nesbitt and G. 
Brown for use in schools. It contains well- 
arranged examples of subjects for draughtsmen 
beginning to study without knowing geometry 
and perspective. The subjects or examples 
range from the simplest geometrical diagrams to 
chairs and tables. It is a handy and serviceable 
little treatise. It opens with a few plain ex- 
amples for freehand drawing. 


Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing-Books : 
Human Figure, Elementary (Blackie & Son), is 
in four parts, sold at sixpence each, and sup- 
plies paper for drawing on as well as examples 
to draw from. The parts illustrate portions of 
the face, antique masks, hands, and feet sever- 
ally. The rudimentary diagrams expound 
what may be called the mechanics of draughts- 
manship, and display practical methods of going 
to work so as to require only a little sense on 
the part of the learner, who, if he wishes to draw, 
will not be able to dispense with that faculty. 
Except two or three of the eyes, and one of the 
feet, the copies are capital. Three parts of 
Poynter's South Kensington Drawing - Books: 
Human Figure (same publishers), are more 
ambitious and ona larger scale. The antique 
types are admirable, but the transcripts from 
Michael Angelo are, as models for tyros, not 
only inferior in style and taste to the incompar- 
ably nobler examples which accompany them, 
but they are not so welldrawn. Besides, neither 
the ‘ David’ nor the ‘ Moses’ is a good example 
for students to draw from. The paper here 
supplied for drawing on would not bear the 
erasures of a pupil bent on copying such studies 
as these, 


We do not think the Cartoons of Raphael, still 
less reduced copies of figures selected from those 
works, furnish the best subjects for students of 
drawing. Nothing less in size and merit than 
the originals ought to be put before those who 
are learning to draw. As examples of design, 
as illustrations of the principles of noble com- 
position, and, with a few exceptions, as types 
of energetic and generalized expressions, these 
glorious Cartoons are of the first order. But 
as models for draughtsmen of single figures, 
such as the examples in Poynter’s South Ken- 
sington Drawing-Books: Human Figure (Blackie 
& Son), which is before us in ‘‘ four books,” we 
cannot accept them. The originals themselves 
have been so cruelly mauled that, except for 
design, conception, composition, and general 
treatment, they are, unless where they have 
suffered least, very far indeed from being 
suitable for the purposes of the publication 
before us, which professes to be a ‘‘ drawing- 
book,” and that only. Capital remarks and 
technical instructions accompany these copies. 


Tue only English book we know with aims 
approaching in comprehensiveness Mr. G. R. 
dgrave’s translation from an anonymous Ger- 
man book, which is called Outlines of Historic 
Ornament, is the late R. N. Wornum’s essay 


little cuts of the explanatory sort and sufficient 
for their purpose. As an elementary compilation 
the text cannot be very closely criticized. It is 
crammed with information imparted in the old- 
fashioned manner of question and answer, a 
method which, although cumbrous, enables the 
writer to emphasize his leading points. Of the 
book as a whole we feel that it covers a great 
deal too much ground. Mortal brains could 
not profitably assimilate a quarter of the matter 
it contains if presented in this form and at once. 
Imagine “The Etruscan Style” disposed of in 
six questions, six answers, and two cuts ! 








ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 


THE operations recently completed on this 
famous historical building are examples of what 
ought not to be done. All the landmarks of 
Time have been removed, and no one is, so 
far as we know, a bit the better for it. It is 
impossible not to avoid regretting that Dr. 
Farrar and his architectural advisers removed 
the whole of the interior plastering, thus reveal- 
ing the joints of the stones, and, with something 
like the affectation of irregular freedom, ‘‘ pointed 
down” those joints—surely one of the most 
whimsical of the proceedings of the professors 
of the art of “restoration.” All the tablets, not 
excepting some which bear noteworthy names, 
and even the quaint memorials of the seven- 
teenth century, have been taken from their 
original sites and placed elsewhere. The former 
are arranged at the extremities of the interior, 
thus obliterating some part of their history. No 
doubt all these tablets are cenotaphs, and it is 
said that none of them has been taken away. 

Much of the unusually important and splendid 
decorative glass in the windows is painted on 
the right principle, although it is not in- 
variably successful. For example, the Wain- 
wright window—a triplet embracing figures of 
SS. James the Less, John the Evangelist, and 
James the Great—is to all intents and pur- 
poses a replica of a window from Winchester, 
which is one of the treasures of the national 
collection at South Kensington, a fine, silvery- 
toned piece, with sumptuous and dark tints in 
jewel-like splendour. This new version repro- 
duces the disproportions, ugly features, and 
heavy draperies, as well as the coloration of 
the original, even to the smallest details. 
The adjoining window on the west is a poor 
version of similar character. The colouring 
is weak, and the design of the architectonic 
figures, although of considerable pretensions, is 
poor. The next, a half window with three 
saints, is a somewhat gaudy and crude illustra- 
tion of the same principles of glass staining 
and coloration. The next light comprises busts 
of SS. Stephen, Edward the Confessor, and 
Margaret. Although a little crude in colour—a 
defect time may diminish—it is even now a first- 
rate specimen of its kind, and could not well be 
better. If the design of the central figure of 
Caxton in the window erected to his honour and 
that of Erasmus (?) near the last were stronger, 
there would not be much to find fault with. 
The work, however, lacks vigour and spon- 
taneity. A respectable piece of skilled manu- 
facture, it has no vitalizing art. The grisaille 
is rather cold in tint and too light. The figures 
are too light in tone ; the foliage in the tracery 
overhead is too heavy. 

The decorative paintings about the east window 
of this historic church are dull, poorly conceived, 
and altogether feeble in design and nerveless in 
execution. If anything like architecture was 
demanded at St. Margaret’s it would surely find 
full play in resetting this window. It is too 
small for the proportions demanded by the cha- 
racter of the church. Of course the opening 





‘An Analysis of Ornament,’ which was published 
nearly thirty years ago, and was for its time a 
good work, yet sadly defective and incomplete. 
The volume before us, which is published by 
Messrs, Chapman & Hall, contains a number of 


ought to be higher and under an arch of the 
| same form as that of the window head. The 
| present arrangement is ridiculous, and the only 
thing to be said in its defence is that it is old. 
The blue ground behind the Crucifixion in this 


window is to the last degree unfortunate, and 
no doubt cruder than the artist intended. The 
west window, which was some time ago set up 
in memory of Raleigh by subscriptions from the 
United States, could hardly be weaker in con- 
ception and technique. The proper conditions 
of art in glass have been accepted in a half- 
hearted, feeble manner. The tones are weak 
and thin and their arrangement is spotty, the 
reds are gaudy, the blues are chilly, and a pre- 
vailing yellowness does duty for golden tints. 
The mannerisms of art in glass as it existed 
twenty years ago are obvious in this large and 
pretentious work. Florid though it is, some- 
what confused and laboured, the composition 
of the figures crowded, and many of them in 
over-violent action, the south-west window, set 
up in memory of Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
the latest of the whole, is superior to the 
Raleigh window. Its four lights comprise many 
fine panels, in which we recognize energy denied 
to the west window. A sumptuous and full- 
toned coloration prevails, which is highly to be 
praised. The work as a whole, however, lacks 
repose, although some of the finer and larger 
figures possess grandeur of style and spontaneity 
of invention. A simpler treatment of the dra- 
peries and less demonstrative attitudes and ex- 
pressions would add much to the value of this 
work, 





THE HEALING MEDALS OF CHARLES Il, AND JAMES II. 


THE best introduction to the statement of 
account presented below will be made by re- 
citing one of the Privy Seals issued on such 
occasions :— 


“ Charles the Second by the grace of God, &e. To 
the Commissioners of our Treasury now and for the 
time being greeting. Our will and pleasure is and 
we doe hereby authorize and require fe out of our 
Treasure that now is or hereafter shall be remaining 
inthe Receipt of our Exchequer to pay or cause to 
be paid unto the Keeper of our Privy Purse for the 
time being or to his Assigns such summe or summes 
of money as you shall thinke necessary for provision 
of Angell gold or otherwise Meddalls for Healing, 
peices of Crowne gold, for our use in healing, the 
same to be received by the Keeper of our Privy 
Purse for the time being by way of Imprest and 
upon Accompt for the Service aforesaid. And these 
our Letters shall be your sufficient Warrant and Dis- 
charge in this behalfe. Given under our Privy Seale 
at our Palace at Westminster the xxth day of March 
in the xxth yeare of our Reigne.” 


The disbursements thus authorized for a 
period of sixteen years, from 1668 to 1684, in 
their relation to contemporary history, read as 
below, it being necessary to premise that no 
authentic accounts exist for the period between 
1660 and 1668. However, from such isolated 
entries as I have been able to collate from mis- 
cellaneous MS. sources, the expenditure on this 
head during the period of the Dutch war, the 
great plague and fire, and the reign of the 
courtesans would appear to have equalled the 
average of the ten succeeding years. 


1668. Momentary popularity through Triple Al- 
liance, Easter, 5007. Temple’s Protestant policy 
reversed, Michaelmas, 2001. 

1669-71. Secret understanding with France, Treaty 
of Dover, E., 8001.; M., 6002.; E., 1,000/.; M., 1,000/. 
Nation cajoled, French subsidies and national bank- 
ruptcy, E., 1,6007.; M., 1,4002, 

1672. Declaration of Indulgence and pro-Catholic 
Dutch war, M., 7002. 

1673. Patriotic and Protestant opposition, Declara- 
tion recalled, E., 140/. Test Act, Cabal Ministry 
resign, Protestant victory, M., 8002. 

1674. Peace with Holland and outward ruptur 
with France, compromise, E., 6002.; M., 1,260. 

1675-76. Despotic but professedly Protestant policy, 
intrigues with France, E., 800/.; M., 1,0820. 5s, 34d. 
Parliament prorogued, temporary tranquillity, E., 
1,2007.; M., 1,2177. 14s. 84d. a: 

1677. Suspicions of a French alliance, hostility to 
a Catholic policy, M., 1,0007. 

1678. Continued suspicions of the Government, 
political vacillation, E.,500/.; M.,500/, 

1679. Protestant Parliament, Danby impeached, 
Exclusion Bill introduced, persecutions in Scot- 
land, Habeas Corpus Act, Parliament dissolved, 
E., 195. 16s. 3d. Violent party feeling, Popish plot 





to murder the king, &c., M., 1,7007, 
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1680. Popish trials protracted, Duke of York 
presented, Monmouth’s progress, Exclusion Bill 
passed by Commons, M., 1,000/. 

1681. Parliament dissolved, Oxford Parliament, 
Protestant agitation, E., 500/. Vengeance of the 
Crown, Tory reaction complete, M., 2,700/7. 

1682. Charles absolute and popular, E., 1,5007.; 
M., 1,500/. 

1683. Rye House Plot, anxiety for Charles's safety, 
E., 1.6007.; M., 2,3407. 

1684. Declining popularity of Charles, influence of 
Duke of York, E., 1767. 10s.; M., 1,0007. 


It will be evident from these statistics that 
during such periods as the Crown enjoyed a tacit 
popularity, in spite of the continued extravagance 
of its private expenditure—a popularity which it 
owed to the coldness or secrecy of its relations 
for the time being with the Catholic party at 
home or abroad—a large outlay was required to 
satisfy the superstitious loyalty of the multitude. 
On the other hand, it will be observed that no 
sooner did the conduct of the Government give 
rise to suspicions that the safety of the Protestant 
religion or succession was endangered than the 
sanctity of the royal person at once ceased to be 
in repute with its fickle worshippers. 

To the above charges must be added a supple- 
mentary or provincial list of healing medals 
provided on special occasions, an interesting 
circumstance as proving the systematic organi- 
zation of this service with a political centre. 
Between 1667/8 and 1669/70, 61 medals were 
specially provided at a cost of 10s. each. Be- 
tween February and August of the latter year 
8 more were obtained at the same rate. There 
were also used 55 at 9s. each, and ‘‘ lix. peeces 
for his mat‘** healing at Dartmouth at x*; and 
for the use of an house there x*.” On the 
26th of April, 1676, 94 pieces at 10s. were used 
‘for his mati** healing at Portsmouth.” On 
the 12th of September, 1677, 92 angels were 
required for the same purpose at Plymouth ; 
and on the 30th of September, 1678, 13 pieces 
at Windsor were procured, like the remainder 
of the above, from local goldsmiths, 

The following is a table of the exact value of 
these medals in their various issues from the 
Mint between 1668 and 1685 :— 














Medals. oz. dwt. gr. per oz. 
1580 weighing 179 816 at £319 0 £702 15 2 
1688 - 199 1118 , 319 0 747 11 11 
2512 ” 28238 6 9 , ¢€0 0 1133 5 4 
600 9” ome, €¢06 6 272 7 0 
300 ‘ %O00 » £09 137 5 6 
3926 ” sit d ». €1 0 1795 16 3 
1421 ad 1600 6 3, 41 6 653 4 9 
5316 99 watt, & 23 2448 2 8 
400 oe Geil». 44 0 190 0 
678 9 ww». 438 8 820 19 
1500 ” W810 6, 43 0 740 15 € 
6153 ae 697 1521 , 42 6. ... 237716 5 
4140 ” @WiD,., €20 . WS 8ii 
1170 ” 132 719 ,, 2D wo 54l 2 10 
3579 pas 416 816 , 418 ... 1700 8 8 
43599 ae 4603 0 8 , 41 6. .,, 18745 7 64 
73662 Po 8585 117 3 ,, £4 1 5§a... £34942 4 23 


The indirect evidence of the above statistics 
is confirmed in a remarkable manner by the 
existing account of the succeeding reign. This 
only extends from 1687 to 1689, leaving the 
expenditure of the first two years of the reign 
unaccounted for. This expenditure may have 
been satisfied out of the 7,000 or 8,000 medals 
which represented the value of the difference 
between the advances out of the Exchequer and 
the speculative issue of medals by the Mint in 
the late reign. Again, if, as seems more pro- 
bable, the whole of Charles’s expenditure was 
utilized for this service, an alternative explana- 
tion remains. Either the requirements of the 
new sovereign were so limited that they could 
be defrayed out of the ordinary expenses of the 
privy purse, or else this particular account is 
wanting, which, for reasons that will appear 
below, seems the most satisfactory conclusion at 
which we can arrive. 

The existing account for the second half of 
James II.’s reign presents some peculiar and 
very instructive features. There are practically 
five entries of expenditure, each differing con- 
siderably from the evidence of the other and 





from established precedents. In the first place 
we have a charge for the value of 13,400 medals 
drawn between the 2nd of February, 1687, and 
the 13th of November following, besides that 
for 1,000 more at Michaelmas, 1688, for the 
half year ended at Easter, 1689, amounting to 
3,341. 15s. 3d. and 2511. 2s. 6d. respectively. 
Secondly, there is the general allowance for 
medals and ribbon, namely, ‘‘ for the value of 
12,492 Medalls delivered to severall persons 
touched for the Evill, between the vij™ 
Jan'’, 1686, and the xxviij‘* October, 1687, 
3,115l. 2s. 10d., and for the value of 1872 Medalls 
between the xxviij'® October and the xxiij"4 
Dec", 1687, 468/.” As a separate item is the 
allowance for ‘‘v‘xl'Y peeces of Ribbon, used 
to hang the said Meddalls on, after ye Rate of 
vj® vj’ per peece, 157/.10s.” Fourthly, there is 
a further allowance for 662 medals remaining in 
the hands of the Deputy Clerk of the Closet. 
Lastly, an allowance for ‘‘ money by him paid 
to severall persons employed in ye management 
of this Affaire, and other charges relating there- 
unto, after the Rate of cc per annum, from 
the vij of Febty, 1684, to the xxiiij™ day of 
December, 1687, 5751. 6s. 8d.” 

Now it will be at once evident that the 
several amounts of the charge and allowance 
disagree both in sum and in detail. There is 
also another discrepancy in the charge of 1,255. 
on account of supplementary estimates between 
Michaelmas, 1687, and February, 1689, which is 
by no means accounted for in the expenditure. 
In fact, when this account was declared in the 
second year of Anne, fifteen years later, the 
official was compelled to refund this same sum 
into the Exchequer before his legitimate balance 
was allowed to him, after the deduction also of 
21l. from what was considered an excessive 
demand for the item of ribbon. 

Under these circumstances we might be dis- 
posed to doubt the accuracy of the bulk of the 
account. In less than eleven months of James’s 
reign, and for a period during which the 
Catholic movement, fostered by himself, was in 
full progress, no less than 14,364 persons are 
stated to have sought miraculous relief at the 
hands of one whose pretensions to popularity 
a prince of the house of Amurath might once 
have ignored, as Charles II. himself ignored 
them.* Yet the former could exercise his 
patriarchal office with results five times more 
favourable than his adored brother could ever 
boast of. 

But apart from the suspicious character of the 
account itself, two external causes existed which 
alone could simplify the mystery. The average 
current value of Charles II.’s medals was 10s., 
that of his brother’s only 5s. This reduction 
in value leads decidedly to a suspicion that the 
Crown was seeking to provide for the require- 
ments of a fictitious popularity without having 
recourse to an increased expenditure. Moreover, 
it must be further noticed, in support of this 
theory, that whereas in the preceding reign 301. 
per annum was sufficient to defray the expences 
of this service, from the very commencement of 
James’s reign the department was carefully 
organized at an increased cost of 1701. per annum, 
under the supervision of the unscrupulous Bishop 
of Rochester as Lord High Almoner. Can we 
doubt then but that, as the Protestant guests 
excused themselves in dudgeon from the cere- 
mony, the Crown had recourse to the Catholic 
maimed and halt and blind out of the streets 
and highways? This fact alone would prove the 
value of the above statistics as an isolated test 
of the contemporaneous popularity of the later 
Stuarts. Housert Hatt. 








fine-Art Gossip. 


Mr. Hotman Hovnr has all but completed 
the large picture of the ‘ Flight into Egypt,’ on 





* King’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ p. 61; Pope’s ‘ Characters of Men’; 
Shakspeare’s ‘2 Henry IV.,’ V. ii. 
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which he has been long engaged, and which we 
mentioned five years ago. We must 
detailed criticism, but technically we ma: ts 
the style is larger and the types grander than in 
Mr. Hunt’s previous works. The replica of thig 
important work is also nearly finished, and will 
very likely be exhibited along with it, 

Mr. Cocuran Partrick’s elaborate work op 
Scottish medals, of which we have already 
mention, will be published in the first week of 
October. It is illustrated by thirty-six plate 
containing figures of 250 specimens, and promises 
to be a very beautiful volume. 

ARCHZOLOGISTS will be sorry to hear that 
it is proposed to enlarge or reconstruct the 
ancient church of Portskewet, Monmouthshire 
The building is in sound condition, and with 
its remarkable old churchyard cross is a mog 
venerable and picturesque object. Harold the 
king had at Portskewet a palace, and Mr. Free. 
man is inclined to believe that he was not op} 
the founder of a church there, but that the 
existing structure is substantially of his erection 
(see Journal of British Archzeological Associa. 
tion, vol. x.). As we understand that the archi. 
tect’s plans for operations on the building are 
being already discussed, the Society for the Pro. 
tection of Ancient Buildings will do well to 
watch the proceedings. 


Mr. E. M. Jessor, whose edition of ‘The 
Jackdaw of Rheims’ we praised last winter, is 
preparing an edition of ‘ The Lay of St. Aloys.’ 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode are the publishers, 

Tue works of reparation which have been 
for some time in progress in the Greek gallery 
of the basement of the Louvre are now com- 
plete. The Venus of Milo has been replaced in 
the old spot and adjusted on a new plinth, so 
that the error of the original position of the 
figure has been rectified, and the disposition of 
an important part of the drapery made intel. 
ligible. The fragments found with the statue 
have been properly displayed and arranged better 
than before. 

WE regret to hear of the death, at the early 
age of forty-eight years, of M. le Marquis de 
Mesgrigny, the painter of numerous charming 
landscapes representing calm and _ brilliant 
rivers, their grassy banks covered with trees, and 
serene and pure skies. M. de Mesgrigny gener- 
ally found subjects for his taste and skill in the 
reaches of the Oise and Seine. He finished his 
pictures with extreme delicacy, which was not 
free from mannerism, and was occasionally me- 
chanical. Invariably they charm the eye by the 
freshness of their tones, while the taste of their 
arrangement reminds the observer of the learn- 
ing of a studious old master. We have often 
admired his works in the Salons. 


THe Manchester Autumn Exhibition, being 
the second held under the auspices of the 
corporation of the city, will be opened to the 
public on the 6th of September, and closed on 
the 6th of December. It will contain many 
noteworthy examples of art, including ‘ Cymon 
and Iphigenia’ and two other works by Sir 
Frederic Leighton. Besides these, Messrs. 
G. F. Watts, G. H. Boughton, E. J. Gregory, 
H. Herkomer, V. C. Prinsep, E. Frére, H 
Fantin, and J. Collier will be represented; 
likewise many good local painters, and the 
usual proportion of popular favourites of less 
solid merit. 

Desiens are being prepared for a bronz 
statue of the late Duke of Buccleuch, which is 
to be placed in a prominent position in Prince's 
Street, Edinburgh. 

By way of Return to an Order of the House 
of Lords, dated July 28th, 1884, procured by 
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Lord Sudeley, Mr. J. L. Pearson’s ‘ Report on 
Westminster Hall,’ which gives an architec 
tural history of the building and its appurten- 
ances, has been published, price twopence. This 
document explains the unsatisfactory propo 

of the present authorities, but gives neither 
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diagrams. Mr. Pearson concludes by 
Peretting that he has been unable to obtain 
tracings from examples in the British Museum, 
owing to the “‘ rules” of that institution. This 
indicates an unaccountable blunder somewhere, 
and does not agree with the rules of the Museum, 


Tux galleries containing the bequest of M. 
Thiers to the Louvre have recently been opened 
tothe public. The collection comprises a great 
number of objects that are in themselves curious, 
and many more reproductions of masterpieces of 
antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance. 
M. Thiers’s desire to obtain what may be called an 
epitome of art at large was intended to be realized 
by copies from all the fine works of painting and 
sculpture in the world. His collection 1s, in 
fact, says the Journal des Arts, a sort of museum 
of copies. The catalogue, prepared under the 
direction of the late M. Charles Blanc, is divided 
into four parts. The first notices the Egyptian 
and Greek antiquities, modern and Renaissance 
terra-cottas and bronzes, which form the most 
interesting portion of the collection, sculptures 
in marble, ivory, and wood, Venetian glass, and 
copies after works by the great masters. The 
second part is devoted to productions of the ex- 
treme East and the other two to the collection 
of Madame Thiers, Oriental and European por- 
celain and snuff-boxes. 


Accorp1nG to the French artistic journals an 
extraordinary amount of sculpture is now in 
hand for the decoration of the new Hotel de 
Ville, Paris. Independently of two principal 
statues, representing Commerce and Navigation, 
of which MM. Blanchard and Marqueste have 
made models, MM. Louis Martin, Peter, Daniel 
Dupuis, Carlier, and Felon are carving five 
large bas-reliefs for the grand staircase of the 
building; the subjects thus represented are 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Engraving, 
and Music. M. Frémiet, who executed the 
equestrian group of Jeanne d’Arc, now in the 
Rue de Rivoli, has designed a bronze group of 
a herald-at-arms and his horse for the Hétel 
de Ville. M. Barrias has designed two statues 
representing Painting and Music, which will be 
grouped with works by M. Degeorge. In addi- 
tin, MM. Chaplain, Captier, Coutan, Cor- 
donnier, Morice, Carles, Ottin, and Guilbert 
have been instructed to produce eight statues 
in bronze, to be placed in the niches pro- 
vided for them in the two entrances of the 
“facade Boccador,” which give access to the 
court of the Hétel de Ville. These eftigies 
reproduce the costumes of the principal 
officers of the Cour de Ville, viz, a halberdier 
of the fourteenth century, an archer of the fif- 
teenth, a herald-at-arms of the sixteenth; a 
crossbow-man of the fifteenth, an usher of the 
Provost of Paris, a second herald, and an 
“officier de ville” of the seventeenth century. 


M. Hroxte’s monument of Watteau will be 
set up at Valenciennes on the 10th of October 
next, the anniversary of the bicentenary of the 
birth of the painter. 


Amone the results of recent excavations the 
most important seem to be thore at Epidaurus. 
Two statues have been found of undraped 
young men, and two statues «f Nike, one of 
them in excellent preservation, the head having 
been found soon after the torso. They belong 
to the eastern frieze of the Asklepieion, and 
are excellent work of the fourth century B.c. 











MUSIC 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Thistle: a Miscellany of Scottish ’ 
With Notes, Critical and Historical, by Colle 
Brown; Instrumental Accompaniments and 

monies by James Merrylees, A.C. (Collins, 
Sons & Co.)—This handsome volume contains 
more than a hundred Scotch songs, besides up- 
wards of forty melodies without words, Many 


of the airs are of great beauty, and derive pecu- 
liar quaintness from the scales on which they are 
constructed. In his very interesting introduc- 
tion Mr. Colin Brown maintains, with great show 
of reason, that the Scotch airs have frequently 
been inaccurately rendered from want of recog- 
nition of the fact that, as in the old Greek 
medes, any note of the scale could be taken as 
the tonic. If this view be correct, which cer- 
tainly appears probable, it at once accounts for 
the frequent occurrence of melodies without 
the “‘ leading note ””—a characteristic of a large 
number of these old tunes, such, for example, 
as ‘The Waukin o’ the Fauld’ (p. 6) or ‘My 
Love’s in Germanie’ (p. 74). The accompani- 
ments by Mr. Merrylees are appropriate in cha- 
racter to the melodies; but the arranger ought, 
we think, in justice to himself, to have given 
some explanation of his frequent use of con- 
secutive fifths between his outside parts. The 
effect is sometimes far from agreeable, and they 
occur with such frequency that it is impossible 
to look upon them as oversights. We believe 
that they have been introduced with a view to 
** local colour,” but should be glad to know what 
authority there may be for this violation of one 
of the fundamental rules of harmony. As a 
whole, we heartily recommend the collection to 
lovers of national music. 


The Performing Edition of Oratorios. Edited 
by Sir G. A. Macfarren.—No. 1. Messiah. (The 
London Music Publishing Company.)—The prin- 
cipal features which distinguish this new edition 
from those that have preceded are that the num- 
bers which are usually cmitted in performance 
are printed in an appendix instead of being in- 
serted in their proper places, and that the recog- 
nized method of performing the recitatives is indi- 
cated in small notes above the text for the guidance 
of singers. Besides this the editor has added some 
marks of expression, his own indications being 
placed in brackets to distinguish them from those 
inserted by Handel himself. The historical and 
analytical preface adds to the value of the edi- 
tion, which is clearly printed and elegantly 
bound. 

Joseph Williams's Vocal Album.—No. 7. Six 
Duets for Soprano and Contralto. Composed by 
Florian Pascal. (Joseph Williams.) — These 
duets, though not all of equal merit, are pieces 
in which the hand of a sound musician is appa- 
rent. Mr. Pascal writes fluently and elegantly, 
and is, moreover, to be congratulated upon his 
selection of words. All the numbers contain 
points of interest. We consider ‘ Lullaby,’ ‘ Bird 
of the Wilderness,’ and ‘‘ Sigh no more, ladies,” 
the best of the collection. The pianoforte 
accompaniments, without being excessively diffi- 
cult, have more variety and interest than in the 
majority of pieces of this class. 

Nos. 2 and 5 of Joseph Williams's Piano Album 
(same publishers) contain reprints of some of 
the best of Sterndale Bennett’s pianoforte works, 
including the popular ‘Lake, Millstream, and 
Fountain,’ the Capriccio, Op. 2, the Scherzo, 
Op. 27, the Six Studies, Op. 11, and ‘ L’Amabile 
e l’Appassionata.’ Such sterling works need no 
recommendation from us; their reissue in a 
cheap form cannot but be beneficial to the cause 
of music in England. 

Albums for Violin and Pianoforte. Nos. 1 
and 2. (Novello, Ewer & Co.)—No. 1 contains 
excellent and not difficult transcriptions for 
the instruments named of Mendelssohn’s four 
marches. The fact that the arranger is Mr. 
Berthold Tours is a sufficient guarantee for the 
soundness of the work. No. 2 contains thirty 
melodies by Mr. Tours. Although his melodies 
are mere trifles, the longest of them scarcely ex- 
ceeding fifty bars, they are elegantly written and 
expressive. They are intended to supplement 
the composer’s violin primer, and are therefore 
progressive in respect of difficulty. 

Country a for the Children’s Hour, Words 
by Mark Lemon, Music by Frederic N. 





Lohr (Forsyth Brothers), are six charming little 





songs, suitable to the capacity, both physical and 
intellectual, of young children. here is no 
great originality in Mr. Lohr’s music, but it is 
very pleasing, and the words of the songs are 
excellent. 

Smm11ar in scope to the pieces just named, but 
even simpler in design and execution, is the 
little collection entitled Sing-Song, Twenty-seven 
Rhymes, selected from the volume by Christina 
Rossetti, set to music by Mary Carmichael 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.). Miss Carmichael 
has much natural talent, and she has succeeded 
well in the difficult task of writing music which 
is simple without being foolish. 

Dr. Srarner’s Tutor for the American Organ 
(Metzler & Co.) is, so far as we know, the first 
comprehensive instruction book published for 
this now very popular instrument. After a 
description of the key-board, stops, &c., Dr. 
Stainer gives exercises for the acquirement of 
the necessary legato touch. Next come chants 
and psalm-tunes arranged in various ways and 
with the proper employment of the stops care- 
fully indicated. An admirable selection of pieces 
of various length and difficulty follows; these are 
all specially arranged for the instrument, we pre- 
sume by the author, who has done his work ex- 
cellently. We may note in passing that, by an 
oversight, the same adagio of Beethoven (from 
his Sextet, Op. 81) is inserted twice, first trans- 
posed and abridged, at p. 52, then in its original 
form at p. 70. The last few pages of the book 
are devoted to the American organ with pedals, 
for which a few exercises and pieces are given. 

Vingt-et-un Etudes Spéciales, pour préparer & 
VExécution des Ouvrages de Fr. Chopin. Par 
Stephen Heller. Op. 154. (Ashdown.)—The 
numerous books of studies which Heller has 
written will admittedly be ranked among his 
best works, for the charm, grace, and fancy with 
which they abound. In these ‘‘ special studies ” 
he has been particularly happy. He has taken 
for each some technical difficulty peculiar to 
Chopin—sometimes a figure of one or two bars, 
as in the first three studies, which are founded 
on ideas from the Scherzo in B flat minor ; else- 
where, as in the sixteenth study, based on the 
third Ballade, two or three themes—and worked 
them up into little pieces in which his own peculiar 
vein of thought shows through the technique of 
Chopin with a result as new as it is — 
These most interesting studies may be described 
as Heller translated into the language of Chopin. 
All pianists will be glad to make their acquaint- 
ance. 

A Concise Dictionary of Musical Terms. By 
Frederick Niecks. (Augener & Co.)—The title 
of Mr. Niecks’s work is not sufficiently com- 
prehensive. The dictionary is prefaced by an 
essay on the elements of music, commencing 
with the rudiments, with English, French, 
Italian, and German nomenclature, and including 
a concise explanation of the science of harmony 
and a description of the sonata form, the first 
movement of Mozart’s Sonata in ¢ minor being 
given as an example. Of course, the essay is 
not sufficiently comprehensive to be used as an 
instruction book in place of the standard works 
on harmony, form, &c.; but so far as it goes it 
is precise and accurate. In the dictionary itself 
the distinguishing feature is the inclusion of 
a large number of German terms not to be found 
in other works. The introduction of a confusion 
of tongues in music is greatly to be deprecated, 
and there is no valid reason why composers 
should not continue to employ the Italian terms 
which were sufficient for the classic masters and 
which are understood by all who study the art. 
But some of our German brethren, from patriotic 
and egoistic motives, pees their own tongue to 
indicate the speed and style of expression to be 
adopted in their compositions, and Mr. Niecks 
has therefore done well to recognize the fact. 
His dictionary will not supersede the more 
voluminous work of Stainer and Barrett, but 
it is cone practical and will prove service- 
able to musical students. 
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Voice Training Exercises. By Emil Behnke | W. M. Hutchison (Marshall & Co.); Vanished, DRA 
and Charles W. Pearce. (Chappell & Co.)| by Franz Leideritz (H. Klein); Shed no MA 
—Mr. Emil Behnke has rendered excellent | Jear, by Roland Mott (Morley & Co.); ae ca 
service to vocal art by his admirable treatises on | Shadows, by Edith Cooke (Reeves); and The Bramatic Gossiy, 


the mechanism and culture of the human voice. 
The present work consists of a series of exercises 
strictly for voice training as distinct from learn- 
ing to read at sight. Thus there are no exercises 
on intervals nor is any mention made of theory. 
To avoid transposition, they are published in six 
different editions, that is to say, for soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and 
bass. Stress is laid on the importance of prac- 
tising on various vowel sounds, but beyond this 
there are no particularly novel features in the 
book. It may, however, be cordially recom- 
mended to the notice of teachers. 

Daily Exercises for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
and Tenor. By Albert B. Bach. (Metzler & Co.) 
—Herr Bach commences his work with a chapter 
of directions and advice to those learning to sing. 
His remarks are generally admirable, but it is 
curious to note, as an example of how theorists 
may differ on a simple point, that whereas Mr. 
Behnke begins his first exercise on the vowel 
sound oo, the present author asserts that 
this vowel should only be used after prolonged 
study, and even then very rarely. We fail to 
comprehend any reason for this, unless it be 
that the sound in question compels the learner 
to nearly close the mouth. But, on the other 
hand, there is danger of a throaty production 
resulting from the employment of the broad a 
orthelonge. Herr Bach objects to what he calls 
the meaningless sol-fa syllables, but he forgets 
that these are valuable in exercises for learning 
to read at sight. His own studies are of the 
usual kind, and differ in no respect from those 
in standard works on singing. 

Song-Book for Schools. By ©. Villiers Stan- 
ford. (National Society’s Depository.) — The 


book of school songs consists of a graduated | 


collection of sixty-four airs, in one, two, and 
three parts, Dr. Stanford having merely arranged 
and harmonized them. In the preface it is urged 


that ditties with puerile words and infantile | 
music should give place in schools to compositions | 


reflecting ‘‘the finer aspects of English nature 
—patriotism, self-reliance, constancy in love and 
friendship, good humour, good-fellowship, and 
brotherly kindness.” With this object in view, 
the stores of old English song-lore have been 
drawn upon, and selections made from the most 
popular glees, part songs, and nautical ballads. 
This is a step in the right direction, and we con- 
gratulate those who have had the boldness to 
take it. The name of the editor is a sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of the arrangements, 
and the little book should obtain wide acceptance 
at the hands of school masters and mistresses. 








NEW SHEET MUSIC. 

A sERIEs of eight songs by James J. Monk 
(Cramer & Co.) proves the composer to be 
possessed of talent which at present he seems 
scarcely able to employ to advantage. He may 
be advised to persevere with his studies and 
refrain from rushing into print indiscriminately. 
The most commendable of his songs are Zhe 
Evening Rest, Primrose Lane, and There is a 
Maiden, but in all of them there is a sense of 
crudeness which experience and labour can 
alone remove from future efforts. Sir Herbert 
Oakeley’s Ad Amore is a flowing and melodious 
canzonetta for tenor voice, with Italian and 
English words. 

Of three commonplace ballads, Lily’s Shadow, 
Farewell, and Forget Thee, by John Collett(Keith, 
Prowse & Co.), we prefer the first-named, a 
cheerful and rather pretty little song. Of similar 
calibre and suitable for unambitious amateurs 
are True Love Lives Long, by Eugene Goélette ; 
With the Tide, by Arthur E. Dyer; and I am 


Thine, by Seymour Smith (Wood & Co.). The 
last-named has a very pretty melody. In 
the same category are Mine Again, by 





Bird has Flown (White Brothers). Amateur 
tenors who have a liking for sentimental ditties 
will probably be pleased with Thow fillst my 
Dreaming, by Franz Abt (Schuster), and Thee, 
by F. Rivenhall (Kingston, Rivenhall Brothers). 
We have also two pleasing duets—Meeting, by 
Ciro Pinsuti, for contralto and baritone, and A 
Pathway Fair, by J. L. Roeckel, for contralto 
and tenor (Keppel & Co.). 

Among new organ compositions are Parts 61, 
62, and 63 of The Organist’s Quarterly Journal 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.). These contain a varied 
selection of pieces by English composers, ex- 
hibiting for the most part a tendency to escape 
from the plain, solid, ‘‘ voluntary” style of 
writing, in which utility rather than musical 
interest is the primary consideration. Thus in 
Part 61 we have a Concert Aria in a minor, by 
Edwin Evans, very free and secular, but not un- 
suited to the instrument. In the next number 
the most noteworthy item is an elaborate and 
extremely effective ‘Improvisata en forme 
d’Ouverture,’ by Townshend Driffield. Also 
worthy of mention are a melodious Andante 
Espressivo, by George Gardner ; a well-written 
‘ Sonata da Chiesa,’ by Edwin Edwards ; and a 
spirited though by no means strict Prelude and 
Fugue in r, by William Hepworth. In Part 63 
the editor supplies a lengthy and vigorous Finale 
in sonata form, and Dr. C. J. Frost a bright but 
rather spun-out ‘ Festal’ March. Altogether the 
contents of these instalments of Dr. Spark’s 
serial exhibit an advance on previous issues. 
We have also Nos. 7 to 12 of a series of organ 
pieces in various styles, by E. M. Lott (Edwin 
Ashdown). They contain some pleasing music, 
in which the influence of the French school may 
be noted. The most ambitious, though not the 
most successful item is a ‘Scéne Pastorale,’ in- 
cluding the rising of a storm. 

Among new part music recently to hand 
favourable mention may be made of Preserve me, 
O God, a pleasing anthem for contralto solo 
and chorus, by Charles Salaman (Novello, Ewer 
& Co.) ; Hymn of the Goths, a bold and spirited 
part song for male voices, by Louis Liebe (Stanley 
Lucas) ; Spring Song, a melodious two-part song 
for female voices, by G. J. Bennett (same pub- 
lisher) ; and Father of Spirits, a trio, by Arthur 
Page (Edwin Ashdown). 








Musical Gossig. 


WE are pleased to learn that Mr. Carl Rosa’s 
next London season, to commence at Drury 
Lane on Easter Monday, will extend over nine 
weeks. The scheme will include three novelties, 
namely, M. Massenet’s ‘ Manon,’ and the works 
now in hand by Mr. Goring Thomas and Mr. 
A. C. Mackenzie. 


Den14t has been given to a report extensively 
circulated in Paris that M. Vaucorbeil intended 
to resign the direction of the Grand Opéra. 

Braumsis said to have completed the sketches 
for his fourth symphony. 

THE establishment of a second opera-house 
in Berlin is under serious consideration. The 
theatre would occupy a somewhat similar position 
to the Opéra Comique in Paris, and would be 
named the Lortzing Theater. 

Accorpine to the Musikalisches Wochenblatt, 
the anonymous individual who purchased 1,000 
tickets for the ‘ Parsifal’ performances, for dis- 
tribution among German musical students, was 
the English pianist Eugene D’Albert. 

Herr ANGELO NeuMANN has accepted the 
direction of the German theatre in Prague for 
a period of ten years. 

A SUBSCRIPTION has been started to erect a 
monument to Rudolph Kreutzer in Versailles, 
the birthplace of the violinist and composer. 


‘ CAMARALZAMAN,’ @ burlesque-drama of 
Burnand, has been revived by the Gaiety com. 
pany at the Empire Theatre. The Principal 
parts are played by Miss Farren, Mr, Royree, 
Mr. Squire, and Mr. Dallas. 4 

For his benefit on Saturday last Mr, T 
appeared as Captain Ginger in Mr, Byron} 
“Weak Woman’ and as Bottom in the Ply 
Scene from ‘A Midsummer Night’s Deake® 
In an address to the audience Mr. Terry, who 
has now started on a tour in the count an- 
nounced the forthcoming production of 8 hey 
comedy by Mr. Pinero. 

‘Tue Wuire Stave,’ a six-act piece of My 
Bartley Campbell, was played on Monday last 
at the Grand Theatre for the first time jp 
London. It is a “sensational” melodrama 
dealing with incidents of slave life. 

A Romantic drama entitled ‘ Daybreak,’ by 
Mr. James Willing, jun., is promised for the 
1st of September at the Standard Theatre. 

‘Castinc THE BoomERAna’ has been played 
during the past week at Toole’s Theatre by the 
Augustin Daly Company. 

Mou. Céttne Monratanp, an actress who 
has made more than one appearance in London, 
has been engaged at the Comédie Frangaise. 

THE death is announced of a veteran Austrian 
actress, Amalie Haizingen, who in her youth 
won the approval of Goethe. 








MISCELLANEA 


Riisi.—This word occurs in the ‘Kalevala’ 
45 Rune, line 166: Kunka riieksi risasi, which 
Schiefner translates ‘‘ Einem leihet sie die 
Diirrsucht,” i. ¢., ‘one (of her sons) she fits for 
consumption.” A note to this line in the Hels. 
ingfors edition of 1877 explains riieksi=riisiksi, 
lwurtisiksi (lasten taudiksi), and in the vocabu 
at the end riisi—lwuriisi (lasten tauti). All these 
interpretations confirm Schiefner. I am not 
prepared to say how the word got into Finnish. 
My Swedish dictionary gives rise, m., “ atrophy.” 
Eurén, in his ‘Finsk-Svensk Ordbok,’ Tavastehus, 
1860, gives for riisi the meanings ‘‘ engelska 
sjukan, atrophi, rachitis,” and mentions the com- 
pounds riisiruoho—‘‘ risgriis, luslummer,” i.¢., 
Lycopodium selago, L., and riisimarja—“ kallar- 
halsbiir,” i. e., the berry of the Daphne mezereum. 
I am therefore tempted to conjecture that we 
have here the name of a plant applied to thai of 
a disease, as, for instance, in the German Flechte, 
which denotes both a lichen and a skin disease. 
Riisi would then be the Danish riis, Swedish ris 
(cf. above risgriis), and this is the Old English 
ris, rys, hris=Old High German ris, hris, mod. 
Germ. Reis, sprig, twig, brushwood, &c., Germ. 
dial. Ries, Riesch, the latter name being given 
by Oken to a family of grasses. I am unfortu- 
nately unable to consult Linnrot’s magnificent 
dictionary of the Finnish language, which, by 
the way, is not even to be found in the British 
Museum Library. I have no doubt that it con- 
tains a more satisfactory account of the word. 
The passage quoted from Grimm requires sundry 
corrections. G. A. ScHRUMPF. 


I notice among your ‘ Miscellanea ” a query 
for the word risi. Permit me, most deferen- 
tially, to suggest that it will probably be found 
to refer back to some form of the German 
Riese, a giant. This is quite in harmony with 
its surroundings, viz., the werewolf and serpent. 
I observe, too, that the Swedish form is rese, 


and very close to the queried word. 
Hat. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. C. G.—A. F. R.—L.—F. 0.- 
W. K.—V. B.—H. 





_—H. P. M.—M. B. E.—J. B. C.—B. ©. 3.— 
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BOOKS FOR 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Popular Library of 
Cheap Editions of 
Standard Works. 





Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type. Each 
Work complete in One Volume. 





Feap, 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 6d, each, 


1 JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. 
9. SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté. 
3. VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronté. 
4, WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily Bronté. 


AGNES GREY. By Anne Bronté. With Preface, 
aud Memoir of the Sisters, by Charlotte Bronté. 


5, The = of WILDFELL HALL. By Anne 
Bronté. 


6 The PROFESSOR. By Charlotte Bronté. To 
which are added the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronté. 


7. The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. 
yaskeil. 


& FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Anthory Trollope. 


9, The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By An- 
thony ‘Trollope. 


10. The CLAVERINGS. By Anthony Tro!lope. 
ll. ROMOLA. By George Eliot. 
12. SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gaskell. 


13. WIVES and DAUGHTERS: an Every-day Story. 
By Mrs. Gaskell. 


14. NORTH and SOUTH. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
15, RUTH, and other TALES, By Mrs, Gaskell. 


16. MARY BARTON, and other TALES. By Mrs. 
Gaskell. 


11. LIZZIE LEIGH, and other TALES. By Mrs. 
Gaskell. 


18, NO NAME. By Wilkie Collins. 
19. ARMADALE, 
2. AFTER DARK. by Wilkie Collins. 


By Wilkie Collins. 


21, The ROSE GARDEN, 
awares.’ 


By the Author of ‘Un- 
2.The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 
Edited by his Eidest Son. 


%.The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and 
Events. By Leigh Hunt. 
24, IMAGINATION and FANCY. By Leigh Hunt. 


%, WIT and HUMOUR selected from the ENGLISH 
POETS. By Leigh Hunt. 


33. MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. By Leigh Hunt. 


7. A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA. By 
Leigh Hunt. 


%. TABLE TALK. By Leigh Hunt. 


2%, AUTOBIOGRAPHY of pose Edited 
by E. B. Eastwicke, C.E 


d. ow the SURFACE. By Sir A, H. Elton, 
rt. 


31. TRANSFORMATION. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


%2. DEERBROOK : a Tale of Country Life. 
riet Martineau, 


By Har- 
3, ae EDUCATION. By Harriet Mar- 


u. amar: 5 LECTURES on the ENGLISH 
HUMORIS' 
35, The FOUR GEORGES. By W. M. Thackeray. 


%. PAUL the POPE and PAUL the FRIAR. By 
T. A. Trollope. 


5). CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of Anglo- 
— Life. By the Author of ‘ Wheat and 


%8. IN the SILVER AGE. By Holme Lee. 
CRANFORD, and other TALES, By Mrs. Gas<ell. 





THE SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY SEASON. 





Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 
OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Thackeray. 
The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. By Miss Thackeray. 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG PRINCE, By Miss 


THACKERAY. 
TO ESTHER, and other Sketches, By Miss Thackeray. 
BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. By Miss 


THACKERAY. 


The STORY of ELIZABETH; TWO HOURS; FROM an 


ISLAND. By Miss THACKERAY. 


TOILERS and SPINSTERS, and other Essays. By Miss 


THACKERAY. 
MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. By Miss Thackeray. 
MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. By Miss 
THACKERAY. 
LLARALY REEFS. By Lady Verney, Author of ‘Stone 


LETTICE LISLE, By Lady Verney. With 3 Illustrations. 
MEHALAH: a neteclinn of the Salt Marshes. By the Author 


of ‘ John Herring.’ 








Crown 8vo. 5g, each. Each Volume containing Five Illustrations. 
JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte. 
SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronte. 
VILLETTE, By Charlotte Bronte. 
The PROFESSOR, and POEMS. By Charlotte Bronte, 


And Poems by her SISTERS and FATHER. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, By Emily Bronte—AGNES 


GREY. By ANNE BRONTE. With Preface and Memoir of both Authors by CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. By Anne Bronte. 
The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE, By Mrs, Gaskell. 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, each. Cloth gilt, each Volume containing Four Illustrations. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Anthony Trollope. 
The CLAVERINGS. By Anthony Trollope. ; 
TRANSFORMATION: a Romance, 


HAWTHORNE. 
ROMANTIC TALES. By the Author of ‘John Halifax,’ 
DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of ‘John Halifax,’ 
NO NAME, By Wilkie Collins, 
ARMADALE. By Wilkie Collins, 
AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins, 
MAUDE TALBOT. By Holme Lee, 
The MOORS and the FENS. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
CARITA, By Mrs, Oliphant. 
WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs, Oliphant. 
FOR PERCIVAL. By Margaret Veley. 
NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris. 
LOVE the DEBT. By Basil. 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
NORTH and SOUTH. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
CRANFORD, and other Stories, By Mrs, Gaskell. 
MARY BARTON, and other Stories, By Mrs, Gaskell, 
RUTH; The GREY WOMAN; and other Stories, By Mrs, 


GASKELL, 


By Nathaniel 





LIZZIE LEIGH; A DARK NIGHT’S WORK; and other 


Stories. By Mrs. GASKELL. 





Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Popular Library of 
Cheap Editions of 
Standard Works. 





Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type. Each 
Work complete in One Volume. 





Feap, 8vo. picture boards, 2s, each. 


NO NAME, By Wilkie Collins. 

ARMADALE. By Wilkie Collins. 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins, 

MAUDE TALBOT. By Holme Lee. 

— WAKLEIGH'S FORTUNES. By Holme 


FP fe 


The WORTLEBANK DIARY. By Holme Lee. 
WARP and WOOF. By Holme Lee. 

AGAINST WIND and TIDE. By Holme Lee. 
SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. By Holme Lee- 


10. KATHIE BRANDE: a History of a Quiet Life, 
By Holme Lee, 


. The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. 
Houime Lee. 


eSfese 


By 


~ 
= 


12. The HOTEL DU PETIT ST.-JEAN: a Gascon 
Story. 

13. VERA. By the Author of ‘The Ho:el du Petit 
St.Jean,’ 


14. IN THAT STATE of LIFE. By Hamilton Aidé. 

15. MORALS and MYSTERIES, By Hamilton Aidé 

16, MOLLY BAWN. By the Author of ‘ Phyllis.’ 

17. aaa 1 and the FENS. By Mrs. J. H. 


18. ANECDOTES of CELEBRITIES + LONDON and 
PARIS. By Captain Gronow 


19. ee ey and ANECDOTES of the 
OURT, the CAMP, and the CLUBS. By 
Captain ‘Gronow. 


20. HESTER KIRTON. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 
21. AGNES of SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 


22. TALES of the COLONIES; or, Adventures of az 
Emigrant, 


23. LAVINIA. A = Author of ‘Dr. Antonio’ and 
* Lorenz 7 


24. ROMANTIC TALES. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman. 


25. DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


26. SIX MONTHS HENCE. By the Author of ‘ Be 
hind the Veil,’ &c. 

27. The STORY of od PLEBISCITE. By MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatr! 

28. The CONSCRIPT and WATERLOO. By MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian. In 1 vol. 

29. GABRIEL DENVER. By Oliver Madox Brown. 

30. 


. COUNTRY STORIES. By Holme Lee, Author of 
* Sylvan Hoit’s Daughter.’ 


31. TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By Compten 
Reade. 


$2. KATHERINE'S TRIAL. By sane Lee, Author 
of * Sylvan Holt’s Daughte: 


PEARL and EMERALD: veil of Gotham. By 
R. E. Francillon. 


GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lyna Linton. 
MR. WYNYARD'S WARD. By Holme Lee. 

BY the SEA. By Katharive S. Macquoid. 

BASIL GODFREY'S CAPRICE. By Holme Lee. 
wes a — FAULCONBRIDGE. By Hamil- 


anne By the —— of ‘ Vera’ and ‘ The 
Hotei du Petit St.-Jean 


PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamilton Aidé, 


wae FREDERIC: the 8t of an Alsa- 
jan Exile. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 


A Preece of WOMEN. By Sarah Tytler. 

MATRIMONY. By W. E. Norris. 

PHYLLIS. By the Author of ‘ Molly Bawn." 

MADEMOISELLE de MERSAC. By W.E. Norris, 

MRS. GEOFFREY. By the Author of ‘ Molly 
Bawn.’ 


PFS $ SS8R8EF 8B 


SREB 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING. By Holme Lee. 
an Saaee LILIAN, By the Author of ‘ Molly 
wa.” 


BS 


. FOR PERCIVAL. By Margaret Veley. 


8 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 
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A HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH VERSION of 
the Me tse With Copious E and Ci ive Tables. 
By the Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. Crown 8y0. 508 pp. cloth, 6s. 
“It brings together information not contained in any single work 


extant. 
8. Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row, London. 








Just published, Third and Enlarged Edition, crown 8yo. 5s. 
RYBURGH ABBEY, and other Poems, By the 
Rev. J. A. HOLLAND, M A., Rector of Poynings. 
Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly, London, 





Now ready, Second a Revised — ee, with Illustrations, 
lemy 8vo. 

ECTURES on MENTAL DISEASE. By 

W. H. O. SANKEY, M.D.Lond. FR.C.P., late Lecturer on 

Mental Diseases, University College, London, formerly Medical Superin- 

tendent of Female Department of the Hanwell Asylum, and President of 
the Medico-Psychological Society, &c. 

London: H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower-street, W.C. 





Now ready, Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. post free, 


OUT and RHEUMATIC GOUT: a New Method 
of Cure, with Cases. By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


“ We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum 
to the new practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is ex- 
tremely simple.’’—Morning Advertiser. 

“The of gout ded is sound and rational.’ 

Medical Press and Senator. 

“We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.’’ 

Christian World. 
1& Co. 4, Stati * Hall-court. 


HUGH, and ANOTHER. 
Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL. 


By 
Author of ‘ Julian Karslake’s Secret.’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


“ Readers of ‘ Taaie, Hugh, and Another’ will be grateful for the 
genuine ‘ vitality’ sid ome no palie * vitality’ which, we hasten to add, is 
rfectly English, and exhibits passion controlled and finally subjugated 

y conscience.’’— Spectator. 

“The story lives. The passion in it vibrates through every scene 
potty the "ebepetl son actors, yet the feeling is never forced nor exag- 

tory is one of deep interest and strongly original 
ower’ “Daily News. 

** It would not be very easy to find in modern fiction a more skilful 
and subtle study of character than that which Mrs. Needell has given us 
in this very original conception....The essential qualities of a good 
work of fiction this novel certainly has. Not the least is a singularly 
vigorous, and as the expression is still, we suppose, complimentary, 
masculine style.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS, 





London: Simpkin, Marsh 








At all Libraries, 


Lvcis 








The HOLLANDERS in NOVA 


ZEMBLA (1596-97): an Arctic Poem. Translated from the — 
of HENDRICK TOL LENO by DANIEL VAN PELT, A.M. With 
Preface and Historical Introduction by 8. R. VAN CAMPEN, 
F.R.G.S8. 12mo. cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 

“The work is throughout scholarly and readable. Mr. Van Campen 
has made it instructive, and indeed something of a book of reference, by 
his introduction.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Van Pelt's version may be recommended as a translation as good 
as we are ever likely to obtain.” —Atheneum. 





The FRANCO-AMERICAN 


COOKERY BOOK; or, How to Live Well and Wisely every Day in 
the Year. Containing over 2,000 Recipes. By FELIX J. DELICE, 
Caterer to the New York Ciub, &c. 8yo. half bound, lés. 
“*Contains one of the best selections of dishes and dinners which, in a 
considerable experience of cookery books, we have ever seen.’’ 
Saturday Review. 
“The book now before us will be gladly welcomed by a large class of 
the public eager to get at something new.’’—Practical Confectioner. 





A HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. By ANTON GINDELY, Professor of German History in 
the University of Prague. Transiated by ANDREW TEN BROOK, 
recently Professor of Menial Philesophy in the University of Michigan: 
2vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, i6s. 

“‘ May be safely recommended.”’— Academy. 

“A record of remarkable completeness of detail, while the power of 
the author as a delineator of character gives him an enormous advantaze 
in enabiing him to bring upon the scene the personages who played so 
large a part in the momentous period.” —Publishers’ Circular. 





The BOOK of the BEGINNINGS: a 
Study of Genesis. With a General Introduction tothe Pentateuch, 

By the Rev. R. HEBER NEWTON. 16mo. cloth, 3s. ; paper, 1s. 6d. 
“The hang = well worth reading, as containing a complete popular 
e P & as a collection of facts, legends, 

and stories by waknows writers.”’—Eugle, Brooklyn. 








FROM FIFTH AVENUE to ALASKA, 


By EDWARD PIERREPONT, B.A. F.R.GS. With Maps by 
Leonard Forbes Beckwith, C.E. Post 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.’ 


HAND and RING, By Anna K, Green, 


Author of ‘The Leavenworth Case,’ &c. Post &vo. cloth, 6s. 


Current American a supplied at lowest prices. Descriptive 
sent on 





London: 25, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
New York: 27 and 29, West 23rd-street. 





** LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIEs,’” 


Now ready, price 10s, 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


AND QUERIES, 


Vols. I., II., III., IV., V., VI, VII, VIII, and IX. 


NOTES 


SIXTH 





NOTES AND QUERIES contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of 
Interest on the following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton— 
The Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen 
in England—Serfdom in Scotland—Grahame, Viscount 
Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 1825—Com- 
purgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417—Knox’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Reformation’ — Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday, temp, Charles II.—The Jews in England in the 
Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of 
Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 
T. Allington — William Roy— Caspar Hauser— Charles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of Wil" 
liam Penn—William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. Rowan— 
George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, 
the first Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford—James 
Sayers, the Caricaturist—Jeremiah Horrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works— 
Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro ’—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay— 
‘Histoire des Médecins’—Juifs Anciens et Modernes— 
Earle’s ‘ Philolugy of the English Tongue ’—Unpublished 
Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Turton—‘ From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains ’—Chap-Books—Lord Byron 
in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpublished Letter of 
John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller—The Welsh 
Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War— 
Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett— 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’— Development of the Press, 
1824-1874—Books Written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘The 
Book.’ 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— 
Eggs and Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions 
—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Sui- 
cide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers, 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


The Real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—“‘ The Irish 
Brigade”—Thomas Decker—Mrs, Siddons a Sculptor— 
Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireiand—Browning’s ‘‘ Lost 
Leader”—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays— 
Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe—Shelley— 
Henry VILL. as a Poet—The Australian Drama—Charles I, 
as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling—Oxfordshire 
Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers in Dorset- 
shire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year, 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


**You know who the Critics are”—‘‘ You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it”—Called Home— 
God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed as 
I am to public speaking—Tout vient & point—Wise after 
the event—La Parole a été donnée a l"homme—Robbing 
Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the Means—The 
English seemes a Foole and is a Foole, 


<< —SESEE 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1889 


SERIES. 


Philology. 

Carr=Carse—Heel Taps—“‘ Blood y”—Spurrin g—Nor for 
Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Sunrey 
Provincialisms — Quadragesimalis— 8, v, Z, — English 
Words compared with the Icelandic—Gingham—Thy 
Termination Y in Place- -Names—Calomel—Yeux—Camey 
—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddongate—Shaj. 
speare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms— 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies~ 
The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets~ 
Byron Arms—F, E. R, T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of 
Prince of Livonia—The Templars and Hospitallers, 
Fine Arts. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italign 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolis; 
Miss Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate 
Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias. 
tical Vestments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians- 
“ Prester John” and the Arms of the See of Chichester- 
Penance in the Church of England—Laud’s Service Buik 
—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s 
Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter—Ber- 
Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholie Visita, 
tien in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George’s Lofte—Regis. 
trum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fast- 
ing Communion in the Church of England—The Title 
of Reverend—Consecration of Church Plate—* Defender 
of the Faith”—The “‘ Breeches” Bible, 


Classical Subjects. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthvlogy 
—Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets— 
Medieval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 
in disco—Catullus ; ‘‘ Hoc ut dixit ”—** Sandon” (Horace) 
—Cicero—Lucus a non Lucendo. 


Topography. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the ‘Carron—Scottish History 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington 
—Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The Equestrian 
Statue in Hyde Park—Arthurian Localities: Scotland- 
The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row. 


Miscellaneous. 
Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and 
Irons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The 
Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a healthy 
Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages—Itine- 
rant Empirics — Sunday Newspapers — Gipsies — The 
Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parliamentary Elections 
—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual Appati- 
tions —The “Dial” System of Telegraphy — Professor 
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Becker’s “ Gallus” —Skating Literature—Cricket—London 
Companies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden 
Time —Gunpowder Plot — Baths in the Middle Ages— 
The Little Summer—Whitsuntide—Michaelmas—Chris- 





mas Contrasts. 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 20, Wellinztog,styeet, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 
With numerous fine Engravings by E, WHYMPER, From Sketches by the MARQUIS OF LORNE, SYDNEY HALL, and others, 


forming a Handsome Volume for the y= ge table. Imperial 8vo, 88, extra cloth boards, gilt edges ; 
or 25s, bound in morocco, elegant. 


CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


The New Volume of the popular ‘‘ Pen and Pencil” Series of Illustrated Books. The Marquis of Lorne has had most 
tional opportunities for observing all parts of Canada, and his book will be found to convey a very large amount ef 
eeination about the Dominion. Special reference is made to Emigration, Agriculture, the Pacific Railway, and the 
aa natural beauties and resources of Canada. 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
London: 56, Paternoster-row, and 65, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 





See TIMES Leader and Letters of August 14 and 18 on the remarkable PETROLEUM INDUSTRY of 
the CASPIAN, 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. 


A JOURNEY TO THE PETROLEUM REGION OF THE CASPIAN IN 1883. 





By CHARLES MARVIN, 


Author of ‘ The Russians at Merv and Herat,’ &c. 


With 21 Maps and Illustrations of the Oil Fields, Spouting Wells, Refineries, &c., and Portrait of Ludwig Nobel. 
Price 21s. 


“Must long remain the standard beok on the petroleum industry of the Caspian in its various commercial, social, and 
political aspects.” Academy, 

“Thanks to Mr. Marvin, the English public may become better acquainted with the Caspian petroleum industry than 
eyen Russians themselves,”—Official Journal, Kavikaz, Tiflis, 





London: W. H. ALLEN & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 





WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 
(Affiliated to the London University, 1844. ) 


GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN—The Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D. F.R.8., &c. 

Heap MAsteR—H, M. SHERA, Esq., M.A. LL.D. 

Seconp Master—C. J. SCOTT, Esq., B.A., Scholar and Prizeman (Camb.). 

First MATHEMATICAL MASTER—THOS. HUGH MILLER, Esq., B.A. (Camb.). 
And Twenty Assistant Masters and Professors. 

In addition to Classical, Mathematical, English, and Commercial Subjects, BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, 
the Modern Languages of Europe, Hebrew, and Syriac, Vocal and Instrumental Music, and Drawing, are taught by 
Accomplished Professors. 

The Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S., has undertaken the Professorship of NATURAL SCIENCE; and gives Weekly 
lectures and Class Instruction in Practical ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, &c. 

CHEMISTRY is taught by R. W. LANCASTER, Esq., B.A. (Ist Class Nat. Science), Christ Church, Oxford. PHYSICS 
is taught by A. H. ALLEN, Esq., F.C.S. SCHOLARSHIPS are AWARDED worth, in the aggregate, 300/, a year. 

The JONIOR SCHOOL, conducted in a separate part of the building, is in excellent efficiency. 





Prospectuses may be obtained by application to the Governor or Head Master. 
The WINTER TERM will commence on TUESDAY, September 23rd. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND-STREET, W. 





ADVANTAGES—Anmple and continuous supply of Books. 

Large and varied selection of Musical Works, 
Newest French and German Books. 

From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 

For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 


TERMS -- = 


For particulars apply to 
; THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND-STREET, W. 


PE A RB S’ S OA P. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of England, writes :— 
“PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest and most careful manufacture and te most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 





Sold Everywhere. 


THE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


“A remarkable little work. An attempt to lift the veil which obscures. 
the past deluvian settlement of nations.’’—Schoolmaster. 
“ This scholarly little work.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


Remington & Co. Covent-garden, London. 





Second Edition, price 5s. 
LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and Treat- 


ment. By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S. 
J. & A. Churchill. 





Fifth Edition, royal 8vo. paper covers, price ls. ; post free, 1s. 3d.; 
cloth gilt, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
UTHORSHIP AND PUBLICATION, 
A Concise Guide to Authors in matters relating to Printing, Pub- 
lishing, Advertising, &c., including the Law of Copyright and a Biblio- 
graphical Appendix. 
“A work which every author, whether experienced or not, should 
undoubtedly possess.’’—Knowledge. 


London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


PHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp-stTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
the World, Loss Claims arranged with promptitude and liberaiity. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, 





Joint 
Secreta: ies. 





64, CORNHILL. 
PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 
YHE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY insures against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS—ON LAND OR WATER, 
And has the Largest Invested Capital, the Largest Income, and pays 
yearly the Largest Amount of Comp of any Accid LA 
Company. 
Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the ge! Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-End Office—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; or at the 


Head Office—64, Cornhill, London, E C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








JOHN BROGDEN, 


ART GOLDSMITH, 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 





FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 


MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM, 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded 4,p. 1863, 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full par iculars of terms, post free. 


F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1562. 





G PARKLING MORELLA, 


The New High-Class SUBSTITUTE for WINE, 
absolutely void of alcohol, from the pure juice of the famous Kentish 
Morel Cherry ; sold in Champagne pints, at 2ls. per double dozen. Ke- 
mittance with order; no booking. Not less than two dozen delivered in 
London, or to any British Railway Station. Sample pint bottle by post 
for ls. 6d. Special terms for philanthropic objects, bazaars, fétes, &c. 
The Trade Supplied. 

Apply to Tuomas Grant & Sons, Maidstone, Producers also of the 
popular Tonic Liqueurs, *‘Grant’s Morella Cherry Brandy,” “Grant s 
Orange Cognac,” and ** Grant's Ginger Cognac,” the best of ali remedies for 
disorders of the stomach. A bottle by post. as sample, for 4s. l0d., 
addressed to our London Office, 22, Walbrook, E.C. 


Hey rad! J 





ANOS 


“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
London Medical Record, 


“ Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor von Gartner, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor von Nussbaum, 


The name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 
on the Label secures genuineness, 


Of ali Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s, 6d, and 2s, 
per bottle, 





DIXNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 


as 
STOMACH. HEARTBURN, HEAI- 





ACIDITY of the . 

ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 

— for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
ts. 


Of all Chemists. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS 


CHEAP 


By. EDMOND ABOUT. 
The F 


By HAMILTON AIDE. 
carn of CARRLYON 
CONFIDENCES. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
MAID, WIFE, or WIDOW? 


By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 


GRANTLEY GRANG 


By WALTER seant and JAMES 
I 


READY-MONEY MORTIROY. 
WITH HARP and CROWN 
This SON of VULCAN. 

MY LITTLE GIRL. 

The CASE of Mr. LUCRAFT. 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. 


The SEAMY 5 
The TEN YEARS" “TENANT. 
The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. 


By WALTER BESANT. 
ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. 
The CAPTAINS’ ROOM. 


By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
CAMP NOTES. 
SAVAGE LIFE. 


By BRET HARTE. 
An HEIRESS of RED DOG. 
GABRIEL CONROY. 
‘The LUCK of ROARING CAMP. 
LIP 


CALIFORNIAN STORIES. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
‘The SHADOW of the SWORD. 

A CHILD of NATURE. 

GOD and the MA 

The MARTYRDOM of MADELINE. 
LOVE ME for EVER. 


By Mrs. BURNETT. 
SURLY TIM. 


By Mrs. L LOVETT CAMERON, 
DECEIVERS 


EV. 
JULIET'S GUARDIAN, 


By MACLAREN COBBAN. 


The CURE of SOULS 


By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 


The BAR SINISTER 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


ANTUNINA. 


HIDE and SEEK. 

Whe DEAD SECRET. 
QUEEN of HEARTS. 

MY MISCELLANIES. 
The WOMAN a aeee. 


MAN an . 

POOR MISS FINCH. 
MISS or MRS. ? 

The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The FROZEN DEEP. 
The LAW and the LADY. 
‘The TWO DESTINIES. 
The HAUNTED BOERL. 
The FALLEN LEAVES 
JEZEBEL'S DAUGATER. 
The BLACK ROBE. 


By MORTIMER COLLINS, 


FROM MIDNIGHT to MIDNIGHT. 
A FIGHT with FORTUNE 
By MORTIMER and FRANCES 


coLLINS, 
SWEET and TWENTY. 
FRANCES. 
The VILLAGE COMEDY. 
¥OU PLAY ME FA 
BLACKSMITH and SCHOLAR. 


By DUTTON COOK. 
PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. 
By J. LEITH DERWENT. 


OUR LADY of TEARS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


SKETCHES by BOZ 
The eee K PAPERS, 
OLIVER T 


st. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
‘A POINT of HONOUR. 
ARCHIE LOVELL, 





Post 8vo. Illustrated Boards, Qs, each. 





By M. SSTHAN- EDWARDS. 


FELICIA 
KITTY. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
ROXY. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
BELLA DONNA 

NEVER FORGOTTEN 

‘The SECOND Mrs, TILLOTSON. 


LY. 
SEV ENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET. 
he LADY of BRANTOME. 


By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


FILTHY LUCRE. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
OLYMPIA. 
QUEEN COPHETUA. 
ONE by ONE 


Prefaced by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE. 


PANDURANG HARI 
By HAIN FRISWELL. 


ONE of 


By ZpWARp GARRETT. 
The CAPEL GIRLS. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 
ROBIN 
FOR LACK of GOLD 
WHAT WILL the WORLD SAY? 
IN HONOUR BOUND. 
The DEAD HEART. 
IN LOVE and WAR. 
FUR t 
QUEEN of the MEADOW. 
IN PASTURES GREEN. 
The FLOWER of the FOREST. 
A HEART'S PROBLEM. 
The BRAES of YARROW. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. AUSTIN’S GUESTS 
JAMES DUKE. 
The WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. 


By JAMES GREENWOOD. 
DICK TEMPL 


By auvaaw HALLIDAY. 


EVERY-DAY PAPER: 


By LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
UNDER the GREBNWOOD TREE. 


By J ULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


SELice QUENTIN. 
PRINCE SARONI'S WIFE. 


DUST. 
SEBASTIAN STROME. 


By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 


IVAN DE BIRON. 


By TOM HOOD. 


A GOLDEN HEART. 


By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The HOUSE of RABY. 


By VICTOR HUGO. 


The HUNCHBACK of NOTRE DAME. 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
THORNICROFT’S MODEL. 

The LEADEN CASKET. 
SELF-CONDEMNED. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
FATED to be FREE. 


By HARRIETT JAY. 
The DARK COLLEEN. 
QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 


By E, LYNN LINTON. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. 
The WORLD WELI. LOST. 
UNDER WHICH LORD? 

WITH a SILKEN THREA 
The REBEL of the FAMILY. 
“MY LOVE! 


By HENRY W. LUCY. 
GIDEON FLEYCE. 


By J. MASTERMAN. 
HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. 











By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 
The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. 
A FAIR SAXON 


The COMET of . BBASON. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


PAUL FABER, SURGE 
THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. 


By Mrs. MACDONELL. 
QUAKER COUSINS, 


By KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 


The EVIL EYE. 
LOST ROSE. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 
The NEW REPUBLIC. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


OPEN! SESAME! 
A HARVEST of WILD OATS. 
EPSON. 


VRITTEN in FIRE. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


TOUCH and GO. 
Mr. DORILLION, 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A LIFE'S ASOREMENT. 
A MODEL FATHER. 
JOSEPH’S COAT. 
COALS of FIRE. 

BY the GATE of the SEA. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
WHITELADIES. 


By Mrs. ROBERT O’REILLY. 


PHCE:BE'S FORTUNES. 


By OUIDA. 


HELD in BONDAGE. 
STRATHMORE, . 
CHANDOS, 

Mahone R TWO FLAGS. 
IDA 


A. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE, 
TRICOTRIN. 
PUCK. 
FOLLE FARINE. 
A DOG of FLANDERS. 
PASCA 
pi, O LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 
SIGN 
= a w INTER CITY. 


ADN 
PIES DSHIP. 
8. 


PIPISTRELLO. 
AV on COMMUNE. 


BIMB 
IN MAREMMA. 


By MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 


GENTLE and SIMPLE. 


By JAMES PAYN. 


LOST SIR yt 
A PERFECT TREASURE 
BENTINCK’S TUTOR. 
MURPHY’S MASTER. 

A COU tg! FAMILY. 

ae HER MERCY 

QMAN’'S VENGEANCE. 
CECE: S TRYST. 

The CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. 
The FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 
The ag os ee 
FOUND DE 

The BEST 3 HUSBANDS. 

Ww. ng 8S WO. 
HA 


FALLEN "FORTUNES. 
WHAT HE COST HER. 
GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. 
HUMOROUS STORIES. 
LIKX FATHER, LIKE SON. 
A MARINE KESIDENCE. 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
MIRK ABBEY. 
NOT WOOED, but WON. 

£200 REWARD. 
LESS BLACK than WE’RE PAINTED. 
3 
U NDER ¢ ONE ROOF. 
HIGH SPIRITS. 
CARLYON’S YEAR. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 
SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. 
FROM EXILE. 
A GRAPE from ke — 
FOR CASH ON 


By EDGAR A. POE. 
MYSTERY of MARIE ROGET. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


By E. C. PRICE, 
VALENTINA. 


By CHARLES READE. 


NEVER ed LATE to MEND. 
HARD CA 
PEG WOFFL INGTON. 


R 
PUT YOURSELF in Ww PLA 
The DOUBLE MARRIAGE. - 
LOVE oo LOVES LONG. 


FOUL PL. 
CLOISTER ae the HEARTH, 
The COURSE of TRUE LOVE. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


HER MOTHER'S DARLING. 
The PRINCE of WALES'S GARDEN PARTY, 


By F. W. ROBINSON. 


WOMEN are STRANGE. 


By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 


A LEVANTINE FAMILY. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


GASLIGHT and DAYLIGHT. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. 
ONE AGAINST the WORLD. 
GUY WATERM 
The LION in the PATH. 
The TWO DREAMERS. 
By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A MATCH in the DARK. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The MYSTERIES of HERON DYKE. 


By R. A. STERNDALE. 
The AFGHAN KNIFE. 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


By BERTHA THOMAS. 
an 
PROUD MAISIE 
The V TOLIN-PLAYER. 

By W. MOY THOMAS. 
A FIGHT for LIFE. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 


TALES for the MARINES. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The WAY WE LIVE NOW 
The AMERICAN SENATOR. 
FRAU FROHMANN. 
MARION FAY. 

KEPT in the DARK. 


By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 


LIKE SHIPS upon the SEA. 


By MARK TWAIN. 

TOM SAWYER. 

An IDLE EXCURSI 

A'PLEASURE TRIP on the CONTINENT of 
EUROPE. 

A TRAMP ABRO 

Tne STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 
WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. 
The BRIDE’S PASS. 


By J. 8. WINTER. 
CAVALRY LIF 
REGIMENTAL TF EGENDS. 


By LADY WOOD. 


SABINA. 
By EDMUND YATES. 


CASTAWA 
The FORLORN _—— 
LAND at LAST. 


AN WONYMOUS. 
PAUL FER. 
WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED his WIPE. 
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- Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editer’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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